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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TARIFF AS A POLITICAL ISSUE IN THE 
FUTURE. 


HE Republican organs and leaders have not neglected their 
opportunities for taunting and ridiculing the Democratic 
arty for the alleged surrender to the Sugar Trust and the pas- 
sage of the Senate Bill; but few of them have ventured to give an 
indication of the Republican position on the Tariff question in 
the coming elections. On the other hand, many Democratic and 
independent papers declare that the Tariff has been taken out of 
politics, and that no party will find it safe to attempt another re- 
vision of the Tariff for a long time to come. 


The Fight to Be Reopened.—‘The Gorman-Brice Sugar- 
Trust Bill settles nothing. Nobody accepts it as conclusive or 
final. Neither party acquiesces in it. Its very passage is accom- 
panied by the introduction of other Tariff measures, which reopen 
the fight. The Democrats who have sullenly passed it openly 
proclaim that it is only the first step, and that they will imme- 
diately enter upon a campaign for a more radical measure of so- 
called ‘ Tariff reform.’ Instead of treating this Bill asa settlement 
they describe it as only the entering-wedge. They denounce it 
as still embodying too much Protection, and their declarations 
pledge them to renewed agitation for a more extreme revision. 

“On the other hand, the Republicans least of all will accept this 
mongrel, incongruous, sectional, un-American Sugar-Trust Bill 
as a finality and lay down their arms. On the contrary, they 
pledge themselves anew from this hour to fight out the battle 
until the triumph of American Protection and the permanence of 
American industrial independence are fully assured. The strug- 
gle will go on.”"— The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


The Question Settled for All Time.—‘‘The passage of the 
Wilson Tariff Bill settles the Tariff policy of this Government, 
not only for this year or next year, or for this administration, but 
for all time to come, regardless of the mutations of politics. 
There will be Tariff changes made as new necessities and varia- 
tions in business arise, but the policy of the Wilson Tariff Bill 
will never be departed from in the future, unless it be to reduce 
Tariff duties. 

“On this point all intelligent citizens should be well advised, 
and all intelligent manufacturers who are looking to Government 
protection should well understand the true situation. There will 
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be violent complaint from those who are disappointed in the 
change of the Tariff policy of the Government, and there will be 
bombastic bluster from high Tariff organs, but the people of the 
country have settled the question for all time against taxing the 
masses for the benefit of classes, and it can never be renewed by 
any party in the future. No matter what party shall control the 
next Administration of this Government, there will be no material 
departure from the Tariff policy established by the Wilson Bill.” 
—The Times (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The Final Defeat of McKinleyism.—‘‘The great gain to the 
country—and it is a gain in which Mr. Reed and his high Tariff 
associates will find anything but cause for happiness—is in the 
end it proclaims of McKinleyism. McKinleyism will not be re- 
stored. It cannot be restored, as we have before shown, for the 
next three years at least, even with Republican victories that 
carry the country, and at the end of that time we are entirely 
confident that the Republicans themselves will not venture to ask 
for its restoration. ‘The gain to Tariff-Reformers is the opportu- 
nity that will be furnished to put their policy in operation. There 
was alow Tariff in operation forty years ago, and it produced the 
greatest state of business prosperity the country had ever seen. 
The newer generation did not know of this, or were misinformed 
by misrepresentation with regard to it in interested quarters. 
Tariff Reformers have sought, first of all, to put their views 
upon the Tariff in operation, that this generation may judge 
them by their fruits. They have now secured the opportunity. 
It is out of the power of politicians longer to deceive the people 
on this point, for the present Act, with all its shortcomings, 
puts Tariff Reform in operation. It is a bigger entering-wedge, 
with this end in view, than Tariff Reformers were willing to ac- 
cept six years earlier. 

“While, therefore, there was an undoubted opening for the 
taunts and the sarcasm of Mr. Reed in the yielding of the House 
to the Senate, there must have been a latent realization on his 
part that the event was far from being exclusively a Democratic 
funeral. Thecorpse most in evidence on that occasion was really 
the corpse of McKinley.”—7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


The Republicans are Reticent and Uncertain.—‘‘How does 
the enactment of lower Tariff leave the Republican Party? Cam- 
paigns are not to be won by ironical flings at the opposition. 
Elections are not to be carried indefinitely in these times of gen- 
eral reading and close 
observation simply by 
pointing to the incompe- | 
tency and inconsistency | # %& ; 
of the other fellows while | ‘ YE - 
neglecting to take ac- 
count of our own attitude 
and disposition. Plenty 
of Tariff Reform has been 
put into law to test its 
wisdom or foolishness 
beyond all cavil. Are 
Republicans taking ac- 
count of the possibility 
of its success? What if 
it works well? What if 
free wool benefits instead 
of ruins the farmer? Of 
all the many opinions ex- 
pressed by party organs 
and business men of 
either party, we have yet | 
seen hardly one that | @ e"Y é 
ventured emphatically to a = 
condemn the new act as 
subversive of the indus- 
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Will I have to swallow that? 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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HE GAVE THE WRONG MEDICINE. 


Dr. Grover Cleveland: “‘Here’s a fix! I’ve killed Labor, and Capital is 
dying.” —TZroy 7imes. 





trial prosperity of the country. They one and all lose sight of 
this alleged possibility in the relief felt that an end has been put 
to the prevailing uncertainty—which shows that they have not 
lately seriously entertained the thought that reduced duties were 
to prove disastrous.”—-7he Republican (Ind.), Springfield. 


The Tariff Gone as a Political Issue.—“A few weeks ago 
Governor McKinley seemed to be the predestined ‘candidate of 
the Republicans for President in 1896. His candidacy would of 
course mean the McKinley Law overagain. The feeling in favor 
of the amiable Ohio Governor is declining at a rate that promises 
to leave him on his back far outside the breastworks two years 
hence. . . . Senator Allison, of Iowa, the foremost Senator of 
his party in dealing with economic questions, and a very clear- 
headed observer, says that ‘the new Bill is a moderate measure 
that will do less harm to the industries of the country than the 
Wilson Bill would have done,’ and that he does not look for 
Tariff legislation to repeal the Bill for a long time. 

“The Republicans have lost the Tariff issue. The chances are 
that the Tariff of 1894 will be amended, as the Tariff of 1846 was 
in 1857, in the direction of still lower duties, by both parties com- 
ing together after the lapse of a few years and adjusting it ona 
business rather than a political basis."—7he Post (Dem.), 
Pittsburg. 


A Rest from Tariff Legislation.—‘‘Mr. McKinley, like ex- 
President Harrison, finds himself unable to make any except the 
briefest comment upon the Tariff outcome. The few observa- 
tions which were quoted from him this morning [August 15f are 
confined almost entirely to the awkward position President Cleve- 
land is in because of the failure of Congress to comply with his 
views as expressed in the Wilson letter. The Republican news- 
papers make this letter the chief subject of their comments also, 
but we doubt if they, any more than Messrs. McKinley and Har- 
rison, have much hope that there is valuable campaign material 
in it. They cannot be so simple as to expect, as high Tariff 
champions, to carry the country on the issue that President 
Cleveland is ‘eating crow’ because his party has disregarded his 
advice. There is no Free Trade cry in that contention, and the 
more they dwell upon it the more will they impress upon the 
country the fact that the Democratic Party in Congress is some- 
thing less of a Protection party than the Republicans are. 

“We feel safe in saying that any party or faction which sets 
out for a general Tariff overturn during the next few years will 
receive a box on the ears of very decisive character. The Dem- 
ocratic Party may, for one reason or another, get a setback in 
the coming elections, but that will not imply that the people 
want either the McKinley Tariff or the Sherman Silver Bill re- 
enacted. On every side we find a popular demand for a rest and 
relief from Tariff agitation. This does not mean that the Sugar 
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Trust is to be allowed peaceful possession of its plunder, or that 
manifest errors are not to be corrected, but it does mean that the 
people do not want another general Tariff disturbance at present. 
The time will come when Tariff changes will be necessary, be- 
cause time brings changes in all things; but for the present the 
country wants recuperation, and in order to gain it must have 
peace.”—7he Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 





WILL BUSINESS NOW REVIVE? 


AST week we presented the views of a number of trade 

papers on the question of the prospects of a business re- 

vival in consequence of the settlement of the Tariff issue, and, in 
view of the importance of this question to the American people 
we return to the subject this week and continue the symposirin. 


“The passage of the Tariff Bill removes one of the influences 
which have contributed much to the discouragement of enter- 
prise. Business men, knowing with what new problems they 
must now deal, possess a basis from which to set out with fresh- 
ened energies. . Railway earnings are distinctly improving, 
and the banks are beginning to extend their loans, so that revi- 
ving hopefulness of business men and bankers throughout the 
country is justified by unmistakable evidences of improvement. 
To these pleasant features of the business situation must be added 
the improving condition of the Treasury."—7he American 
Banker, New York. 


“Business in every line is opening up in a manner that prom- 
ises the best trade all over the great Mississippi Valley and the 
West and Southwest that those sections have enjoyed for years. 
And why shouldn’t it? The Tariff question is settled at last, 
the money question has been adjusted in a manner to give confi- 
dence to home and foreign investors, the strikes are all off, and 
the tin-bucket brigade is once more earning wages, the wealth 
producers are all at work, the crops are above the average, and 
the demand for everything is increasing. It looks like prosperity 
for all. Why, then, should there longer be hesitation on the 
part of business men to enter the arena of commerce fully 
equipped for the busy battle that will rage around them from 
now on?”—TZhe Grocer, St. Louzts. 


“Among the manufacturing industries in the West, inclusive of 
Pittsburg, there is a distinct improvement. The day after the 
passage of the Tariff Bill, the iron, steel, and glass establishments 
of the Smoky City were favored with a large influx of orders. 
More works are starting up, and works running are gradually 
adding to their working forces. The revival is noticeable even 
in the case of car-shops, as shown by the reopening of the Pull- 
man establishment with a moderate and increasing number of 
hands, and the prepara- 
tions making to restart the 
extensive plant of the 
Madison Car Company. 
These resumptions signify 
that the railroads are be- 
ginning to order repairs . 
and renewals.”— 7he A 
of Steel, St. Louzs. 
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“The passage of the 
Tariff Bill by Congress 
has removed an obstacle 
which has blocked the 
paths of trade for months 
past. It is not the prov- 
ince of Zhe Financier to 
engage in a discussion 
concerning the political 
features of the measure, 
but as the different sec- 
tions affect the business 
interests of the country, 
comment is necessary. 
The immediate and most 
The Pharisee : “Oh, look at that patch.” noticeable change has been 

—Nashvilie Banner. @ revival in stock specula- 
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tion with an immense withdrawal of goods, principally whiskey, 
in bond, as the distillers expect to save several million dollars by 
getting their product removed from warehouses before the law 
becomes operative. The Government will be out that sum, as the 
increased taxes will be collected from the consumer and get no 
further than the distiller. The sudden activity displayed in pay- 
ing duties has increased the demand for money, and banks notea 
revival in trade almost abnormal.”—7he Financier, New York. 

“It is very probable that there will be a very lively movement 
in many lines the moment it becomes certain that the Billisa 
law. Conditions are peculiarly favorable to rapid resumption 
of business activity. Two very important factors are abnormally 
low prices, very short stocks in most classes of goods, and the 
need for replenishment by consumers. While some manufac- 
turers are without question heavily stocked, it is equally certain 
that distributors’ Neither jobbers nor retailers 
have any but skeleton stocks; and they are in excellent shape to 
absorb large quantities of goods.”"—Dry-Goods Chronicle, New 
York. 


“er 


sheives are bare. 


The Spring situation is strong—there are not many goods be- 
tween the manufacturer and consumer, and about two months’ 
production, as is usually reckoned, has been taken out of the 
season, and it is very probable that before the season is over the 
productive capacity of the looms will be taxed to provide enough 
goods to meet needs of buyers. Whatever may occur on the next 
season, the present one seems fairly well assured to the domestic 
manufacturer, and while there is not likely to be any free buying 
at the start the demand will probably be large enough to furnish 
employment for nearly all the machinery that is in commission. 
On low-grade goods buyers have already evinced an appetite 
that is suggestive of prodigious proportions, many of the orders 
taken being in excess of previous seasons. Every indication 
points to a moderately fair season, and there is no better time to 
get to work upon it than the immediate present.”—American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, Boston. 


“When reports of improvement in trade are as universal as 
now, they must be accepted as good evidence of changed condi- 
tions. In almost all lines—jobbing, dry-goods, shoes, or iron 
and steel—improvement is noted. In the few instances where 
improvement is lacking there is no set-back, only hesitation, asin 
drugs and woolens, because of the uncertainty regarding the 
action of the President on the Tariff Bill, and its particular effect 
on goods in these lines. The strike and shut-down among the 
New England cotton-mills have a bad appearance, but they can 
only fail of speedy remedy in the event of all the world being 
wrong on the trade situation. Continued improved business 
would soon use up manufactured stocks of cotton goods, and de- 
pleted stocks would quickly show the way to a settlement of labor 
troubles."— Record and Guide (Building Trades), New York. 

“Reports from all parts of the South show a steady tendency to- 
ward improvement in business circles. Net earnings of Southern 
railroads are showing an increase over the corresponding time 
last year, while the bank clearings for the week ended August 11 
were 33 per cent. larger than for the same week of 1893, every 
Southern city but two reporting a large gain.”—./anufacturers’ 
Record, New York. 

“For a year the Tariff question has been the absorbing one 
among menin all branches of trade. The belief has been general 
that whatever way it was settled relief from suspense would be 
advantageous. Then people would know how to make their 
plans. After the Bill was passeda feeling of increased confidence 
was perceptible. Shoe-manufacturers sold more out of stock in 
a week than they had done in the three months previously. The 
shoe business has not appeared in such an encouraging light 
before since the troubles began. 
shoes. 


Retailers are buying more 
Nearly fifty wholesale buyers are in Boston, and others 
are writing letters urging Eastern manufacturers to hurry forward 
goods they have bought. More leather is being sold. Compe- 
tition is keen, so that the trading is done on exceedingly close 
margins, but when business is brisk and prompt delivery of goods 
is of paramount consequence competition can be endured, be- 
cause the manufacturers have all they can attend to.”—Shoe and 
Leather Reporter, Boston. 


“The new Tariff has come to stay for at least four years, and 
the tobacco trade and cigar industry will have to adjust itself to 
+ 
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its conditions, or rather make the best of them. There is one 
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consolation, and that is that the resources of our vast country are 
so inexhaustible that it cannot be ruined, even by such a set of 
ignorant, selfish, and corrupt politicians as crammed the Gorman 
Bill down the throat of the people. All the country needs now 
is rest, rest for recuperation from the terrible panic of last year 
and from the imbecility of our law-makers. ‘The way to bring 
back good times is to put your whole energy into your business. 
Persuade yourself that business must revive, and the first step 
for the revival will be successfully taken.”—U. S. Tobacco Jour- 
nal, New York. 

“But little trading has so far resulted from the passage of the 
act, but this is due, first, to the fact that every effort has been 
devoted to freeing whiskies at the old rate of tax; and second, 
that dealers have not yet had the time to lay out a plan of action. 

Taken all in all, the situation is very satisfactory, and on 
all faces save those of the chronic croakers smiles have taken the 
place of frowns.”—Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, New 
York. 

“It is easy to note now a daily improvement in the tone of busi- 
ness. The hardening of prices which is especially noticeable in 
some grades of the raw materials used in the manufacture of 
leather is itself an augury of better things to come in the shoe 
and leather trade. The only thing that will give tanners suffi- 
cient courage to advance prices will be the necessity of paying 
higher prices for their raw materials and their labor. This will 
bring about an advancing market, and an advancing market is 
just what is needed now to bring on a period of prosperity in this 
trade.”"—Shoe and Leather Gazette, St. Loutzs. 


“The outlook is full of promise, and no doubt a gradual healthy 
development of our industries may be safely anticipated during 
the coming weeks and months.”"—Z7he Financial Chronicle, 
New York. 


MONSIGNOR SCHROEDER EXPLAINS SATOL- 
LI’S ORDER. 


= an interview which has been given wide publicity, Mgr. 

Schroeder, one of the professors of the Catholic University 
at Washington, has made what is regarded as an authoritative 
explanation of Mgr. Satolli’s attitude, and asserted that the lat- 
The Papal Dele- 
gate, according to Mgr. Schroeder, simply intended to confirm 


ter’s decision has been entirely misunderstood. 


“the right of a Bishop to issue independent regulations in further- 
ance of the spiritual welfare of his people, and added nothing to 
the declarations of the Church on the liquor question.” It is an 
exaggeration and distortion of the utterances of the Papal Dele- 
gate “to stamp them as a declaration of war against the pro- 
prietors or frequenters of saloons, or against the use of spirituous 
liquors generally,” as he “never intended to promulgate a funda- 
mental declaration as to the liquor question, with respect to the 
advantage or disadvantage, propriety or impropriety, of the 
manufacture, sale, or use of spirituous liquors, or with respect to 
The same inter- - 


pretation of the Papal Delegate’s decision has been favored by 


temperance, total abstinence, or prohibition.” 


other Catholic leaders. 


The Catholic Policy Unmodified.—‘‘ The disclaimer of any pur- 
pose on his part to modify the ethical law for Roman Catholics 
was unnecessary, for obviously Mgr. Satolli has no such author- , 
ity; but, if the explanation be authoritative, neither has he any 
intention of modifying the general Roman Catholic policy as re- 
gards the selling or the use of liquor. That policy, as proclaimed 
by the Baltimore Council, is to admonish Roman Catholic liquor- 
dealers to get out of the business as dangerous to the moral wel- 
fare of themselves and their customers; but, except in the case of 
the diocese of Columbus, the warning has not been supplemented ~ 
by ecclesiastical penalties generally applied. Moral suasion only 
has been used, and its exercise has not been successful in inducing * 
Roman Catholics to retire from the traffic in any large measure. _ 
The majority of the saloon-keepers, we believe, are still of that 
faith, though it seems that the stigma cast on the business by the 

3altimore Council has driven some from it. Those who remain 
are engaged in a traffic upon which the Church looks unfavorably, 
but their continuance was not forbidden. It was left to their own - 
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consciences to determine whether they should obey the admoni- 
tion against the business or disregard it. They were advised 
earnestly, but they were left to make their own decision in the 
premises.”"—7he Sun (Dem.) New York. 

No Backward Step.—‘‘ Excepting for the local regulations in 
force in the Diocese of Columbus, affecting the connection of 
liquor dealers as officers of Catholic societies, the letters of the 
Papal Delegate . . . bear no official relation toward liquor-dealers 
or their business in any part of the United States. But, although 
this is made clear, it seems likely to follow that the policy of the 
Catholic Bishops will be to draw the lines more closely on the 
liquor question, for the reason that public opinion, to which 
Catholics as well as others contribute their share, is becoming less 
tolerant toward the abuse of liquor, and because the councils of 
the Church are on record as condemning the evils of intemper- 
ance. Furthermore, while it is insisted by the Church authorities 
that Mgr. Satolli’s decision was not Jer se a condemnation of the 
liquor traffic, nevertheless the origin of the controversy was the 
Bishop's action in practically ostracizing liquor dealers, and the 
Papal Delegate has let that action stand as being within the 
Bishop’s discretion. However liberal may be one’s attitude 
toward the liquor question, it is beyond cavil that abuses exist 
which should be rooted out, and it is not necessary to be a Pro- 
hibitionist or a total abstainer to oppose over-indulgence in drink 
or the indiscriminate and unrestricted sale of intoxicants. 

“While radical temperance advocates may regret that Mgr. 
Satolli’s decision is less general and his powers less sweeping, it 
is a fact that every year which passes makes for the cause of 
sobriety, and in this reform the Roman Catholic Church is not 
likely to take any backward step.”—7he Ledger (Rep.), Phila- 
delphia. 


Virtual Backing-Down of the Church.—“ 7he Wine and Spirit 
Gazette several days ago published the following for the comfort 
of the Catholic saloon-keepers of New York : 


***'The Catholic saloon-keepers of New York need give themselves no 
anxiety. Nothing will bedone. Their business will not be interfered with. 
The Apostolic Delegate’s decision will be disregarded by the majority of 
the prelates of the Church of Rome. Faithful Roman Catholic liquor-deal- 
ers may loyally accept the principles laid down by Mgr. Satolli, but they 
need not worry about their enforcement, no change will be made.’ 


“The W. and S. G. must have had a feeler out in advance and 
learned what was soon to come to the surface; for, on Sunday, 
through the secular Press, there came a bomb from Satolli to the 
effect that the Catholic Total Abstainers have misunderstood his 
position, that he is no Prohibitionist and has not issued a decree 
against the liquor traffic nor barred saloon-men from the Catho- 
lic Church, but merely intended to maintain Episcopal authority 
in his letter to Bishop Watterson, at Columbus, Ohio. 

“This new declaration, disappointing alike to members of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Societies as well as to temperance peo- 











SATOLLI THE NEW RICHELIEU. 


“Mark where she stands! Around her form I draw the sacred circle of 
the Church ; step but within that space, and ’gainst thy head—yea, though 
it wear a crown,--I’ll launch the curse of Rome!’’—GriZ, Torontzo. 
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ple of all churches and classes of society, must have been wrung 
from the Pope’s representative by the denunciations and threats 
of the whiskey ring, now the most powerful political and social 
influence in this country. The taunting prophecy of the whiskey 
organ printed at the head of this article, and which was given 
to the public many days before Satolli’s last deliverance, shows 
that something was known to the writer as to what was in the 
wind. Deep regret must be felt by all enlightened well-wishers 
of mankind at this virtual backing-down of the authorities of a 
great Church before the domineering influence of the most gigantic 
evil that has ever afflicted mankind."—7khe Journal (Rep.), 
Muscatine, la. 

Too Much Explaining.—‘ Recent interviews and so-called ex- 
planations of Monsignor Satolli’s order in regard to the liquor 
traffic indicate a tendency which, if indulged much farther, will 
humiliate the Roman Catholic Church before the people of Amer- 
ica as no church ever yet was humiliated. Why should that order 
require ‘explanation’? It speaks for itself. There is nothing 
misty about it. Why this solicitude lest somebody shall think it 
means more than it was intended to mean? For whose benefit 
was that interview with Monsignor Schroeder, of Washington, 
put forth? Whose feelings was it designed to soothe? There can 
be but one answer to these questions. The liquor-dealers have 
publicly defied Catholic prelates to abide by the spirit and logic 
of Satolli’s, action and dared the Church to endanger its revenues 
from Catholic liquor-dealers. Under these circumstances, any 
effort to placate them or to soften the blow—for blow it was— 
which Satolli’s order inflicted upon them, must be construed as 
a confession of fear. It is not so much what these explanations 
say as the fact that they are considered necessary that reflects 
discredit upon the Church. Again we ask, Why are they made? 
Whom are they designed to placate? Why should there be any 
such effort at placation?”—7he Voice (Proh.), New York. 


Brief Comment. 


“The ‘great’ temperance movement within the pale of the 
Catholic Church has suddenly shrunken into diminutive propor- 
tions—may be said to have vanished. The anti-Prohibitionists 
have scored a signal victory in that they have caused the sting to 
be taken out of Satolli’s deliverances.”— 7he Commercial Gazette 
(Rep.), Pittsburg. 

“It is clear that the letters of Satolli to Bishop Watterson were 
misunderstood, although the latter gentleman stated the case 
fairly soon after their publication. It is clear that the temper- 
ance wing of the Church used the letters to exploit the cause of 
Prohibition, and that the anti-Prohibitionists, counting in saloon- 
keepers and all users of liquor, made a winning campaign against 
them.”— 7he Jnter-Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


“Liquor-dealers generally may now resume business without 
fear of immediate interference by the Roman authorities.”— 74e 
Christian at Work (Undem.), New York. 


“We have not believed that the Roman Catholic Church would 
run the risk of what the great political parties of the country have 
not dared to do—that is, oppose the liquor-interest of this coun- 
try. Time is likely to show that we have been correct in our be- 
lief. Rome has too much income from liquor men to allow her 
to cast them overboard. For very shame she may make some 
show of opposition, but it will not seriously injure the liquor in- 
terest.” — Zhe Christian Instructor (Presb.), Philadelphia. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


‘* PULLMAN seems to be about as cold as some of his carsin the Winter.’’— 


The Herald, ( Atcago. 


“THE voice of the candidate is once more heard in the land.’’—7he 
Recorder, New York. 


‘“ BRECKINRIDGE says he is useful. He doubtless means as a horrible 
example.’’— Zhe Post, Chicago. 

‘“‘ A SPEECH is a necessary part of any gathering in Kentucky, even of a 
lynching bee.”—7he Courier-Journal, Loutsville. 


“THERE is no longer any doubt about the meaning of the signals dis- 
played by the Marsians. They want Congress to adjourn.’’—7he Herald, 
Baltimore. 


‘““THE discovery of a new gas in the atmosphere shows how widespread 
have been the effects of the Tariff discussion at Washington.’’—7he Wor/d, 
New York. 


“RADBOURN: ‘I hear that Olcott has been discharged from the police 


force. Do you know what for?’ Chesney: ‘Yes. Refusing to accept a 
bribe. ’’’—Life, Brooklyn. , 
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THE COTTON-MILLS STRIKE AND LOCKOUT. 


HE cotton manufacturers of New Bedford and Fall River 
(Mass.) attempted a ten-per-cent. reduction in the wages 
of the operatives, and the result is a strike of the ten thousand 
New Bedford operatives and a lock-out of twenty thousand Fall 
River operatives. Only last September a ten-per-cent. reduction 
was forced upon the men, and they declare that they cannot 
subsist on anything less than the present scanty allowance. 
Earnings range from $13 per week to $4.80. It is claimed that 
there is absolutely no occasion for the attempted cut-down, as 
the prospects of improvement in business are very bright and the 
millsexpect a good year. The manufacturers, on the other hand, 
assert that they have not been earning their old dividends, and 
claim that the present rate of wages involves loss of all profits. 
Public opinion is said to be on the side of the strikers, and it is 
thought that an effort to arbitrate the differences will prove suc- 
cessful. The treasurer of a group of corporations known locally 
as the Holland companies has declined to act with the other man- 
ufacturers, and will continue to pay the present rate of wages. 
He does not think the reduction unavoidable, and blames the 
manufacturers for precipitating the strike. 

The New York Tribune (Rep.) sought to connect the strike 
with the passage of the new Tariff Bill, but 7ze Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter says that the reason for the reduction is “probably 
not to be found in the adoption of the new Tariff rates on 
cotton.” 


Mr. Howland’s Example.—‘‘One of the most significant and 
encouraging signs of the times in the cotton-manufacturing in- 
dustry is to be found in the action taken by Treasurer Howland, 
of New Bedford, yesterday, in quickly adjusting the differences 
with his help. That is the kind of an argument which carries 
conviction and ought to strike the calamity howlers dumb. 

“Mr. Howland has earned the reputation of being ashrewd and 
progressive business man and a successful manufacturer. He 
was one of the men on whom fell a large share of the work in 
drafting the yarn schedule of the new Tariff Bill, and, conse- 
quently, is thoroughly familiar with the possibilities and advan- 
tages which will accrue under it. He is running his mills, pre- 
sumably, for profit. Hence his anxiety to keep in operation, 
waiving any reduction in wages, is very satisfactory evidence 
that the business in which he is engaged isn’t in any such desper- 
ate straits as the manufacturers here and in New Bedford would 
have the operatives and the public believe, nor that a cut-down is 
an imperative necessity. 

‘“‘But we are not left to draw such inferences from Mr. How- 
land’s action alone. His explanation of the reasons which led 
him to yield to the protest of his employees emphasizes this view 
of the situation. Hear what he says: 

“*T would waive the cut-down and runthe mills. I cannotafford to take 
action which will result in shutting down our plantand severing the smooth 
and friendly relations we have in our mills at present. 
reputation, and we have orders that must be filled. We cannot do anything 
with the mills silent. I cannot runa mill without the cooperation of the 
help, and if I impose such conditions that the men refuse to work, my 
silent spindles will not make money for the stockholders. 

“*T agree that something must be done to reduce the cost of goods, but I 
am of a different mind from most manufacturers. I look for better 
times in the near future. If curtailmentis the remedy, let us curtail, but if 
reducing wages is going to bring everything to a standstill, it is pretty 
evident that that is not the proper course.’ 


Our goods have a 


“These sentiments are alike creditable to his head and heart 
and have a strange sound in the ears of the people of this city, 
who are not accustomed to hearing manufacturers express much 
solicitude for their employees, bothering themselves to find a 
means for curtailing cost, except in a reduction of wages, or 
looking beyond the local horizon for auspicious signs of business 
improvement in times of depression. But aside from the human- 
itarian sentiments, closely allied as they are with sound business 
principles, to which this New Bedford mill-man gives utterance 
in this interview, the confidence which he displays in the early 
dawning of prosperity discloses the key-note of his action in this 
instance. 

“He wants to run because he has orders to fill, and is expecting 
more. Hecanrun on the old wage-schedule if he must, and in 
any event he doesn’t regard a reduction of wages as the most 
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desirable plan to adopt in the present emergency. What he can 
do, others in the same line of business can. The encouraging 
prospects he finds the future holding out for him are also in store 
for his competitors, and it is difficult to imagine how they are 
going to escape the force of his argument.”— 7he Globe (Dem.), 
Fall River. 
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THE NEW CHINESE TREATY. 


AFTER abrief debate, the Senate, in executive session, ratified 
4 the new Treaty with China formulated several months ago 
by Secretary Gresham. Twenty Senators voted against the 
Treaty, including one Democrat and the four Populist Senators. 
China has yet to ratify the Treaty. 

The total exclusion of Chinese laborers is authorized by the 
Treaty, and China pledges herself to prevent the immigration of 
such laborers to the United States. Registration by either coun- 
try is expressly recognized and authorized. The feature which 
was deemed objectionable by the Pacific Coast is the provision 
permitting the return of Chinese residents of this country who 
may visit China, leaving here near relatives or property, which 


provision is believed to be liable to abuse. 


The Chinese Question at Last Settled.—‘It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the Treaty ratified by the Senate will settle beyond 
revival the Chinese question in this country. We have now an 
exclusion act extreme enough to satisfy the most timid of those 
who feared a submerging influx of Mongolians or a crushing com- 
petition of Chinese cheap labor or a flourishing paganism before 
which Christianity would wilt, and we have in the Treaty the 
acquiescence of the Chinese Government in our policy of exclu- 
sion as we have framed it to suit ourselves. Moreover, we have 
obtained a safeguard against retaliation in China. The 
Chinese question ought to be out of politics now, even on the 
Pacific Coast.”"— 7he Times (Dem.), New York. 


A Civilized yet Effective Treaty.—‘‘The matter being now 
definitely settled, we find ourselves in a better position respect- 
ing Chinese affairs than we have ever been before. The Treaty, 
by the act of the Senate, becomes the supreme law of the land 
touching these affairs; and, consequently, does away with the 
drastic anti-Chinese legislation which we have recently found so 
embarrassing. 

“The Government of China is not at all opposed to the exclu- 
sion of its people from America; but, on the contrary, is rather 
more than willing to make emigration as difficult and impracti- 
cable as possible. Furthermore, the policy of the Empire is to 
prevent foreigners coming within its own boundaries, and to put 
those who do venture to sojourn there under the sharpest sort of 
official supervision. It is, therefore, well enough pleased to have 
this policy indorsed by America, and is shrewdly calculating on 
the advantage gained by the Treaty which enables her to put 
Americans in China on the same footing with the Chinese in 
America. As a matter of fact, the conditions as actually applied 
to Americans in China will make almost no practical difference 
to them, and will certainly impose no additional hardships upon 
them. The main requirement is that Americans will register 
their names, etc., in accordance with prescribed forms, and this 
requirement has been bitterly objected to; but the truth is that 
Americans always have registered pretty much in the manner 
stipulated with the American Consuls, for their own safety and 
convenience. That is about all the Chinese Government asks 
them to do now, and with that requirement fulfilled the Imperial 
authorities will be satisfied. It was the offensive and insulting 
character of the crude, demagogic provisions of the Scott’ and 
Geary laws that the Imperial Government resented; and those 
low-bred reflections of ignorant brutality necessarily must excite 
the scorn and indignation of self-respecting people, whether in 
China or in America. The Treaty is vastly more civilized in 
construction, and, while actually more effective in operation, will 
not be productive of anger or remonstrance on the other side of 
the Pacific, or of shame and mortification among decent people 
on this side."— The Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Our Position has been False and Humiliating.—‘‘It is not the 
least of the merits of the Chinese Treaty which the Senate ratified 
Monday that it finally puts us into a relation with that country of 
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which we need not be ashamed. Since the Chinaphobists of the 
Pacific Coast succeeded in forcing the Geary Bill and its succes- 
sors through Congress, the United States has stood before the 
world as a treaty-breaking nation. Congress passed laws and 
our courts enforced them which directly contravened our Treaty 
agreements with China, so that we were daily violating our 
National faith by going counter in our treatment of the Chinese 
in this country to our promises in a Treaty which had never been 
formally abrogated. We are no longer in that false and un- 
worthy position, for the new Treaty not only abrogates the old 
ones, but repeals all existing laws relating to the status of 
Chinese in this country. We have wiped off the slate and made 
a new start in our diplomatic relations with China, and have 
come to an agreement with that country which is at least intelli- 
gible and mutually acceptable, if nothing else."— 7he Republican 
(ind.), Springfield. 


The Exclusion Law Nullified.—‘t The Treaty is useless to us, 
void of any benefit, present or prospective, to our people, and it 
is well designed to render almost nugatory the provisions of the 
Exclusion Law. If any persons in the East are so silly as to im- 
agine that it will help forward the Christianization of China, no 
well-informed Californians will be caught by sosilly a bait. They 
know the Chinaman toowell. Senator White knows him too well 
to give any consideration to such an argument. 

“Also, there may be persons who vainly imagine that the 
United States will gain some commercial advantages by the 

‘treaty. . . . If Minister Yang Yu has been holding out such in- 
ducements as these to the Administration and its supporters in 
this matter, how that wily Oriental diplomatist must chuckle as 
he notes the innocence with which his advances have been re- 
ceived and reciprocated. ‘The idea of commercial advantages is 
a stale argument which has been held up before our people when- 
ever the Chinese question has been at issue, and always witha 
certain amount of effect upon persons who cannot think straight. 
It has done its work well in this case. 

“The President, Secretary Gresham, and Senator White have 
their will now. In November the people will have a chance to 
record their will. If this Treaty is accepted as a sample cf Demo- 
cratic policy, it will go hard with Democracy in California.” — 7he 
Call, San Francisco. 


Brief Comment. 


“ [Registration] may seem, at first, to be an unnecessary require- 
ment as far as American residents in China are concerned ; yet it 
shows that it is the aim of this Government to deal fairly in the 
matter, and to demand no more privileges than it is willing to 
grant.”— 7he American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


“It is a Treaty commended not only by considerations of good 
faith and propriety, but by solid statesmanship as well. Its 
adoption will offset a long record of injustice and indignity 
toward a friendly power; it will establish a rational and mutu- 
ally honorable arrangement between the two countries, and it 
will open the way for commercial relations of infinite value and 
advantage to American producers.”"—7he Post (/nd.), Wash- 
ington. 


“It is true that the United States gains nothing by the Treaty, 
except the Treaty authority to deal with the Chinese as no other 
people are dealt with, but that is a great deal to gain, consider- 
ing that we are bound by the Treaty of 1868 to deal with them 
only as we deal with the subjects of the most favored nation. ”— 
The Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


“When the Geary anti-Chinese law was passed, the United 
States Government practically infringed upon a previous Treaty 
with China—a friendly power. If the letter of the Treaty was 
not actually broken, its spirit was set at naught. There was 
bitter complaint of unfair treatment on the part of the Chinese 
Government, and mobs of angered Mongolians retaliated on the 
American residents in China, their bitterness being especially 
directed at the missionaries. . . . 

“The ratification of this Treaty by the Senate rights a historic 
wrong done to China.”"—7he Herald (Dem.), Rochester. 





““WeE have always heard of Japan polish. Now we shall perhaps see Japan 
polish off China.’"—7he Transcript, Boston. 


*“*IT would seem that China has been investing in some of Mr. Carnegie’s 
armor-plate.”—7he Post, Washington. 
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JUDGE COOLEY VS. GOVERNOR ALTGELD. 


HE seventeenth annual convention of the American Bar As- 
sociation met in Albany on August 22, and the address of 
the President, Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, was read 
by Vice-President Hunt. The presidential address usually deals 
with the noteworthy legislation of the year, but Judge Cooley, 
in addition to the review of the work of Legislatures, discussed 
the different manifestations of lawlessness recently witnessed. 
He dwelt on the lessons of the great railroad strike, the Coxey 
movement, and Southern lynching. Referring to Governor Alt- 
geld’s position on Federal interference in the strike, Judge 
Cooley said: 


“We cannot admit that the position taken iseven plausible. It 
had no warrant whatever in the Federal Constitution, which, on 
the contrary, is distinctly against it. The President is to take 
care that the Federal laws are faithfully executed, and his doing 
so is not made to depend upon the will or consent of any one 
State. The duty is specially and in the highest terms imposed 
upon him, and in the performance of it he is subordinate to no 
State authority. Yet, if the views of the Governor were accepted 
as sound, the mails might be stopped at Chicago, inter-State 
commerce broken up, and the process of United States courts 
refused service, unless the Governor, when disorder was domi- 
nant, saw fit to suppress it or to call upon the President to do so, 

“If the protest was yielded to, it was a concession that the 
Governor and not the President was to take care that the laws of 
the United States were faithfully executed in his State, and if he 
failed to do so a mob might at pleasure defy them.” 


On the subject of arbitration in strikes, Judge Cooley expressed 
himself as follows: 


‘“‘Arbitration, as the word has come to us, is understood to 
mean the voluntary submission by the parties to a controversy of 
the matters on which they differ to the decision of one or more 
impartial persons whose award thereon shall be final. The most 
notable characteristic is that the initiation of the proceeding is 
voluntary. The tribunals to which the law gives compulsory 
power over the controversies of individuals are the courts, and 
even these are to deal only with questions of legal rights and 
legal obligation; they cannot enforce mere moral duties unless 
the law has made such duties legal also. But the vast majority 
of labor controversies involve, as between the parties to them, no 
question whatever of legal right. If arbitration could embrace 
only the labor controversies in respect to legal rights, it would be 
of very slight value. No employer can be compelled to continue 
his business when for alleged want of capital or of profits or for 
any other reason he refuses to do so; and laborers cannot be led 
by the Sheriff to their daily task when they refuse to obey the 
arbitrators’ award that it is their duty to continue at their 
work. The personal liberty of both the employer and the 
laborer is necessarily to be respected, and every man must be 
left to determine for himself whether he will observe and perforn 
such moral or sentimental obligations or recognize such claims 
as the State has never deemed it wise to convert into legal duties 
or legal rights. Upon these and kindred subjects a true leader 
may make the inherent difficulties so plain that destructive con- 
flict will become inexcusable and also uncommon. But he 
can also point out that by contract when the service begins 
the peaceful remedies provided by law can be greatly extended ; 
that the sudden termination or damaging change of the relation 
by either party can be provided against, and that any other stip- 
ulation, important for the security of rights or to guard against 
the consequences of misfortune, may be made part of the terms 
of employment.” 


Here is Judge Cooley’s opinion of the Coxey aims and claims 


“The whole number enlisted in the several divisions of the In- 
dustrial Army, if brought together, would have formed but an 
insignificant fraction of the voters of the country, and if acting it 
concert in general elections would not have been likely to affect 
to any considerable extent the result in the choice of our national 
legislators. But had this number been vastly greater the pre- 


tense of speaking for the American people was so distinctly an- 
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tagonistic to the fundamental principles of American liberty as 
to be preposterous. 

“That liberty is founded in representative institutions, and the 
citizen selects his representative in elections held in accordance 
with law, and not otherwise. These men coming to the Capitol 
represented nobody, not even themselves, for their representa- 
tives, duly chosen, were already there and engaged in legislative 
work. The movement was distinctly antagonistic to the most 
conspicuous and most indispensable features of our constitutional 
fabric.” 

On the lynching question, the Judge said: 

‘No section can longer reproach any other in this particular; 
lynchings have during the year been numerous North and South 
and West. 

“We are not unfrequently reminded, when an act of tolerated 
mob violence takes place, that a community may have an abhor- 
reuce of Anarchy and yet so conduct themselves when they see the 
law openly and publicly set at defiance that the respect for it 
which should be its chief support will become more nominal than 
real, and perhaps be replaced by disregard and contempt. If they 
look on with unconcern while such an act is taking place, if they 
give no aid when steps are being taken for the punishment of the 
participants, a condition of public insensibility to this class of 
offenses is likely to be brought about, the result of which is that 
whenever the community is excited, and therefore specially in 
need of legal restraint, the law is found to be powerless.” 


Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, was interviewed on the subject 
of Judge Cooley's criticisms of his position on the State-rights 
question, and he is reported to have said among other things: 


‘Judge Cooley’s utterances must be taken with some others 
recently made, and the question is, How much importance at- 
taches to them simply because they came from Judge Cooley ? 

‘Nearly thirty years ago, when Judge Cooley was in his prime, 
he was a teacher in the Ann Arbor Law School. He wrote a 
book on constitutional law, which was an able work and gave 
him a reputation. In this work he points out the limitations 
upon the Federal Government, and calls attention to the constant 
danger that free institutions are in from the encroachments of a 
central power through the agency of a standing army. 

“Among other things he said: ‘A standing army is peculiarly 
obnoxious to any free Government and is more dreaded by the 
people as an instrument of oppression than a tyrannical monarch 
or any foreign power. The alternative of a standing army is a 

But after writing this book, and while a 
member of the Supreme Court of the State, he established a rep- 
utation of being a corporation judge, and made himself so ob- 
noxious that when his term was up the people of Michigan arose 
and put an end to his career in that State. 

“For some years he was out of a job. 


well-regulated militia. ’ 


Congress created the 
Inter-State Commerce Board, and Cleveland, during his first term 
as President, appointed the Judge on this board, at a salary of 
$7,000 a year and expenses, which was princely in comparison 
with what he had been receiving. He held on to this place until 
a couple of years ago, when he retired on account of his old age, 
feeling, as he should, very grateful to Cleveland. 

“Recently, after the President had sent troops to Chicago, the 
Judge’s gratitude impelled him to rush into print in a letter 
greatly commending the President on his acts. Among other 
things in that letter he uses the following language: ‘I am espe- 
cially gratified that a great and valuable lesson in constitutional 
coustruction has been settled for all times to come with remark- 
ably little bloodshed,’ thus admitting that the Constitution did 
not clearly give the President the power to do what he had done, 
and that it had been necessary for the President to give a lesson 
in construction in order to do it. And the Judge was gratified 
that this lesson in constitutional construction had been given with 
so little bloodshed. Had the Constitution clearly given the 
power, neither a bloodshed construction nor any other construc- 
tion would have been necessary. 

“The world has heard of constitutional construction by means 
of the military before. It has happened before. The operations 
were sometimes brilliant, but were always fatal to the patient.” 

“*T CAN give youa striking illustration of my theory,’ said the man who 
argues. ‘Don’t do it,’ replied the capitalist, wearily, ‘let’s arbitrate.”’— 7he 
Star, Washington. 
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THE PULLMAN STRIKE COMMISSION AT 
WORK. 


HE National Labor Commission is holding its sessions in 
Chicago, and hearing the testimony of the men who were 
connected with the Pullman strike and the sympathetic boycott, 
and of others who have suggestions to make with regard to the 
prevention of labor disturbances. So far as the story of the great 
strike is concerned, nothing new has been developed by the ex- 
amination of the witnesses, although several interesting admis- 
sions seem to have been drawn from the representatives of the 
railroads. Thus the President of the General Managers’ Associ- 
ation, Mr. St. John, admitted that the railroads were not obliged 
by their contracts to operate Pullman cars, but could haul cars of 
other companies if they chose. Commissioner Kernan, referring 
to the principles of the sympathetic strike, asked Mr. St. John 
whether he did not think that the General Managers’ Association 


was “sympathetically united,” and that, in settling grievances 


between one of the federated companies and its employees, the 


Association was not acting on the “sympathetic strike” principle. 
Mr. St. John objected to the term “sympathetic.” 

The suggestions for the prevention of strikes and disturbances 
elicited by the Commissioners are interesting as indicating the 
drift of opinion on economic questions. General Master Work- 
man Sovereign and President Debs virtually declared in favor of 
complete Socialism, stating that nothing short of a “ Cooperative 
Commonwealth” can solve the wage problem. As a temporary 
measure, Mr. Debs favored Government ownership of railways, 
epigrammatically meeting an objection of a Commissioner by 
saying that ‘Government ownership of railways is preferable to 
Prof. E. W. Bemis, of 
the Chicago University, and others, suggested compulsory arbi- 


railroad ownership of Government.” 


y 
tration and a system of licensing railway employees. 


Railroad Employees Favor Government Ownership.—‘t The 
railway employees, so farsas they have testified before the Labor 
Commission at Chicago, appear to be unanimously in favor of 
Government ownership of the railroads as the solution of the 
question most favorable to the eight hundred thousand men at 
work in the railroad service in the country. 

“There is a good deal to be said in favor of this belief of the 
railway men. If the railroads were in the hands of the United 
States, the pay of every employee would be fixed by law and 
would not be subject to the whims of superior officers. Employ- 
ment would be uniform, and there would be no wholesale dis- 
charging of men in times of industrial depression, as now. ‘The 
whole business would go on undisturbed, the service would be 
uniformly good, and instead of adding largely to the army of 
unemployed during panics, the railway business would sustain 
other lines of activity and thus mitigate the severity of financial 
crises. 

“But the general public would be benefited even more than the 
railway employees by the policy of public ownership. Rates 
would be fixed by law and would be absolutely uniform for all 
articles, according to distance, and for all localities and individ- 
uals. It would be acrime to charge one shipper more than an- 
other for a like service, and the superintendent who paid a rebate 
would be landed behind the bars in a jiffy. 

“The morale of the railway service would be greatly improved. 
Every engineer, brakeman, fireman, conductor, section-man, 
switchman, yardman, shopman, manager, and superintendent 
would be a representative of Uncle Sam, sworn to uphold the 
Government and to do his duty; and the self-respect of the men 
and the respect of the public for them would be enhanced.”— 
The News (Ind.), Des Moines. 


Labor Losing the Spirit of Independence.—‘‘If the Govern- 
ment owned the railroads, and all labor and enterprise were 
‘nationalized,’ the only practicable plan of organization and ad- 
ministration would be military in its character. The operatives 
would have to be enlisted like soldiers and held under strict mili- 
tary discipline and subordination. They would have to give up 
their liberty of movement, after the manner of soldiers, and to 
be under an iron rule which would be substantially military. 
Then there would be in verity an ‘industrial army,’ compelled to 
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render strict obedience, with no will of its own which it could ex- 
ercise during its term of enlistment, and subject to commands 
from Washington. 

“It is not surprising that the tyrants of labor who have testified 
before the Commission sitting at Chicago are seeking to have 
their despotic power confirmed and assured by legal enactment 
investing them with it under a State ownership of labor; but it is 
lamentable, it is a distressing sign of decadence, that so many 
of the laborers themselves have lost their spirit of independence 
so far as to consent to such efforts for their complete and perma- 
nent enslavement.”— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


No Value in the Proposed Remedies.—‘ We are unable to see 
in what respects the interests of the country would be bettered 
or the rights of the workingmen be more efficiently protected 
under any system of paternalism that could be devised. Great 
complaints are made of Government interference as the situation 
now is. How would it be under corporate consolidation, con- 
trolled from Washington, in the control of which the autonomy 
of the States should be wholly ignored? 

“It is much to be doubted if the system of license proposed by 
Professor Bemis, of the University of Chicago, would be of prac- 
tical service in the maintenance of agreements. Neither the rail- 
roads nor their employees would take kindly to any plan of ad- 
justment that involved a forfeiture of charters on the one hand 
or of licenses on the other because of its alleged infractions. 

“The value of boards of arbitration has been tested in some 
States with considerable success, notably so in Massachusetts, but 
as long as arbitration cannot easily be made compulsory, a cer- 
tain inadequacy and danger of failure must attach to such 
methods, though these methods alone seem to possess the ele- 
ment of real feasibility."—7he Post (/nd.), Washington. 


The Commission Wasting Time.—‘‘The Commissioners will 
be offered testimony and opinions of this kind until snow flies, if 
they remain in session for that purpose. There are a lot of 
loquacious idlers, stranded by the strike, who have nothing else 
to do but to attend the meetings of the Commission, and tell ‘how 
it all happened.’ Each of them will have a cure for strikes, the 
uniform substance of which will be to give a striker all he asks 
for, thank him for his kindness in making his demands known, 
and respectfully solicit him to return to work at higher wages. 

“The earnest, honest, sensible men among employers and em- 
ployees will not be seen probably by the Commission. Having 
no labor troubles but such as those periodically thrust upon them 
by agitators, mischief-makers, and strike leaders, they have no 
remedy to propose except, when a strike comes, to endure it as 
they would any other evil and wait in patience for it to pass by.” 
—The Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


Light on the Pullman Experiment.—‘* What will interest the 
world most will be the bearing of this testimony upon what has 
been so long known as the Pullman experiment. For years phil- 
anthropists and business men from all over this country and 
Europe have visited and investigated the town of Pullman, and 
gone away delighted with the grand success that has been achieved 
there. There has, however, for some time been a feeling that 
all was not as beautiful as was set forth; that while in many 
respects the wants of these men and women were well provided 
for, while good wages were paid, and everything seemed pros- 
perous, there was a disturbing element of some sort. What 
that is has been suspected, and is now appearing very clearly in 
the testimony of the workingmen before this Commission. It is 
that they felt themselves to be mere parts of a machine, which, 
however kind in its intention, was remorseless in its action. It 
is not necessary to suppose, because instances of hardship are 
presented, that all employees suffered the same; but it appears to 
be very evident that, whether prosperous or not, many employees 
felt that they were in a sort of serfdom, the natural result of 
which was to aggravate every wrong suffered and to intensify 
every feeling of dissatisfaction.” 7he /ndependent (Rel.), New 
York. 


““The Commissioners investigating the strike are drawing $10 per day 
and expenses, the stenographers are drawing $6 per day, and all are having 
a royal good time—but accomplishing very little work.”—Z7he 7ribune, 
Minneapolis. 


“ By explaining that all of his strike orders were mere jokes, Mr. Debs 
probably intends to make himself out a professional humorist.’’—7he Post, 
Washington. 
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IS THE SENATE THE CREATURE OF THE 
SUGAR TRUST? 


i” his speech on the Free Sugar Bill sent up by the House, 


[Sept. 1, 1894 


Senator Vest, after attacking the Sugar Trust, President 
Cleveland’s interference in the Tariff struggle, and the obstruc- 
tionists who forced the majority of Democrats in the Senate to 
accept an unsatisfactory measure by threats of defeating all 
Tariff legislation, proceeded to criticize the newspaper writers 
who have denounced the Senate as the creature and tool of the 
The New York Journal of Commerce 
shows in an able editorial that Senator Vest s own admissions and 


Sugar Trust. (Ind.) 


revelations prove the truth of the newspapers’ charges. It says: 


“Mr. Vest’s speech affords entertaining, and we must conclude 
convincing, evidence that the new Tariff owes its shape to the de- 
termination of six or seven men out of nearly 450 to have a Bill 
to their own taste or none. As this is the gravamen of the com- 
plaint against the Senate, Mr. Vest was not entirely justified in 
his vigorous abuse of everybody who has uttered the complaint; 
the specifications may be erroneous in some particulars, but the 
main charge is proven by himself. His worst enemy, the Senator 
from Missouri said, he would not put ‘where I have been, black- 
mailed and driven, in order to pass a Bill that I believe is neces- 
sary to the welfare of the country, by Senators who desired to 
force amendments upon me against my better judgment, and 
compel me to decide the question whether I would take any Bill 
at all or a Bill which had been distorted by their views and their 
objects.” Mr. Vest exculpates himself, but he does not exculpate 
the Senate, and he proves the main charge. We have already 
expressed a curiosity to know the means by which Messrs. Gor- 
man, Smith, and Brice kept such Tariff reducers as Mr. Vest in 
line with them, and the curtain is now in part lifted. Mr. Vest 
had to take a Bill distorted by certain other Senators, or have no 
bill. 

“After making this admission, fatal to the body which he is 
seeking to defend, Mr. Vest relieves his surcharged personal feel- 
ings by denouncing the charge that ‘we are the creatures of the 
Sugar Trust’ as the work of ‘the miserable creatures who live 
upon the garbage and filth of public life, and whose bread has 
been breathed upon with infected lungs.’ Butif the Sugar Trust 
controls the men who control the Senate, then it is not entirely 
unjustifiable to refer to Senators in the aggregate as the creatures 
of the Trust, and this is precisely the condition of things that 
Mr. Vest describes. He speaks in terms of profound satisfaction 
of the sugar-schedule as it was drawn by the majority members 
of the Finance Committee, but says: ‘That Bill upon the morn- 
ing that we proposed it to the Finance Committee was taken out 
of our hands and put before a caucus of Democratic Senators, 
without our knowledge or consent. . The end of that discus- 
sion was... that this Bill was rejected, though we had made 
a better Bill than the Wilson Bill in the way of Tariff Reform.’ 
These facts were already known, and their extraordinary charac- 
ter was commented upon at the time, and Mr. Vest says nothing 
to show that these comments were unjust in substance, though 
they may have reflected upon the wrong individuals. Mr. Vest 
ought to have told the Senate what it was that took the Bill out 
of the hands of the Finance Committee and determined its pro- 
visions in a caucus of three days’ duration, after which ‘we were 
turned out of that caucus with the intelligent and definite instruc- 
tion to make a Bill that would secure forty-three Democratic 
votes.’ In order to accomplish this, Mr. Vest had to agree to 
things that disagreed with him: ‘A very large part of it was 
agreed to by me simply in order to escape the humiliation of 
going back to the Democrats of the United States with no Bill at 
all. . . . In this chamber were some six or seven Democrats 
‘ with whom I differ radically and essentially in regard to 
the Tariff.’ 

“The only thing remaining now is for some angered Senator 
to name the six or seven; it is not difficult to guess who they are, 
but the record would be more complete if they were named in 
the Senate.” 





** COOKS and waitresses connected with the Sugar Trust Senators expect 
an increase of wages.’’— 7he World, New York. 


‘REDS may as well understand that Anarchy will not be permitted in 
Washington outside of the Senate Chamber.” — 7he Post, Chicago. 
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IS WOMAN INFERIOR TO MAN? 


HE average male philosopher, who might have this question 
suddenly sprung upon him by his wife, would probably 

give aconcrete interpretation to it, and reply that it depended 
very much on the particular man and woman between whom the 
comparison might be instituted. This, along with a judicious ad- 
mission of the superiority of his own wife, might suffice to dis- 
pose of the question in such case. But it is to be feared that the 
question as presented by Eliza Burt Gamble in the “ Evolution of 
Woman,” * may not be waved aside so lightly. She stands for 
Woman in the abstract, and will be contented with nothing less 
than an unqualified admission of her superiority, and the recogni- 
tion that she is the latest, and consequently the highest, product 
of evolution. The question with the author, at least, is a vital 
one, but she iscontent to rest her claims for the superiority of her 


sex on the broad basis of science. She tells us that— 


“In 1886, after a careful reading of ‘The Descent of Man,’ by 
Mr. Darwin, I became impressed with the belief that the theory 
of evolution, as enunciated by scientists, furnishes much evidence 
going to show that the female among all the orders of life, man 
included, represents a higher stage of development than the 
male. Although, at the time indicated, the belief that man has 
descended from lower orders in the scale of being had been ac- 
cepted by the leading minds both in Europe and America, for 
reasons which have not been explained, scientists, generally, 
seemed inclined to ignorecertain facts connected with this theory 
which tend to prove the superiority of the female organization.” 

The facts thus ignored are of course those which tend to sup- 
port her claim to woman's superiority. In the second chapter of 
the book, which treats of ‘‘The Origin of Sexual Differences,” the 
writer seeks to support her claim for the superiority of the female 
throughout the whole animal kingdom, by representing her as 
the dispenser of favors for which the males are humble suitors. 
She does not ignore the fact that this sexual selection serves to 
perpetuate the offspring of just those males whose special charac- 
teristics serve to win them the favor of the females. She admits 
too that sexual selection tends to develop highly specialized types 
of males. 

“Among birds the power of song, top-knots, gaudy feathers, 
etc., and among mammals, huge tusks, horns, the mane of the 
lion, the beard of man, etc., play the most prominent role in 
courtship. On the wooing-ground are displayed, for the admira- 
tion and approval of the female, all the physical attractions of the 
males, as well as the mental characters associated with them, 
namely, courage or pugnacity, and perseverance.” 

It may be questioned if the fair authoress was wholly judicious 
in appealing to the accepted facts of sexual selection in support 
of her claim. Granted that man has become what he is solely by 
his efforts to win woman’s favor, and admitting that, in this 


sense, he owes all that he has and is to her, the fact remains that 


in some respects, at least, he has attained to absolute superiority, 


physical and mental. Woman in the exercise of her legitimate 
claim to select the best and bravest of her admirers may have 
unconsciously wrought her own undoing, and been the innocent 
means of subjecting herseif to the partner whom nature designed 
to place under her feet; but it need hardly be said that any sys- 
tematic attempt to reduce man to his assumed primeval inferiority 
by a reversal of the process of sexual selection, would impose a 
great deal of self-denial upon the fair sex at large. 

In the third chapter a large array of facts drawn from the 
whole animal kingdom is adduced to show that— 
“‘From the facts elaborated it would seem that the female is the 
primary unit of creation, and that the male functions are simply 
supplemental or complementary. Parthenogenesis among many 
of the lower forms of life would seem to favor this view. 

“So long as food is plentiful, the females continue to raise 





*** The Evolution of Woman: An Inquiry into the Dogma of her Superior- 
ity to Man.” By Eliza Burt Gamble. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, 1894. 
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parthenogenetic offspring, but with the advent of hard times, 
when food is scarce or of a poor quality, the parthenogenetic 
series is interrupted by the appearance of males. Although, un 
aided by the male, the female of certain species is able to repro- 
duce, he has never been able to propagate without her coopera- 
tion.” 
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Turning from Natural History to Sociology the author adduces 
the past universal prevalence of the matriarchal system as evi 
She 
downfall of woman to the spread of the custom of wife-capture,- 


dence of woman's erstwhile dominance. attributes the 


and the gradual inauguration of the rights of private property. 
“Sexual lust [she says] and brutal possession of property revo- 


’ 


lutionized the oldest order of society.” But the writer who ap- 
peals to evolution in support of woman's natural right to domi- 
nate cannot consistently ignore the facts of the struggle for 
existence. If, as our author seems to assume, man really holds 
the reins, it is certain that he got them in the struggle, and it is 
vain to cavil at the eternal laws of nature. But, if woman is no 
longer man’s equal in force, she is his superior in other qualities, 
and among these is that tact which enables her, while leaving 
the reins in man’s hands, to exercise a decisive influence on the 
course to be pursued. ‘The good old matriarchal times may afford 
an attractive perspective to those few women who have never 
learned to rule by their charms, but (leaving man out of the 
question), if it were put to the vote, the great majority of women 
would oppose a return to it. 

Finally, the effort to rest woman’s claim to superiority on the 
assumption that she is the final product of evolution is at least of 
questionable prudence from the scientific standpoint. Itinvolves 
an utter abnegation of the position so strongly insisted on by the 
author herself, that the first man, equally with his descendants, 
must have had a mother. How woman could have preceded man 
in the scale of creation is sufficiently indicated in the author's 
chapter on Parthenogenesis. 


The College Man in Politics.—‘‘An educated man must not 
go into politics as such; he must goin simply as an American; 
and when he is once in, he will speedily realize that he must work 
very hard indeed, or he will be upset by some other American, 
with no education at all, but with much natural capacity. His 
education ought to make him feel particularly ashamed of himself 
if he acts meanly or dishonorably, or in any way falls short of the 
ideal of good citizenship, and it ought to make him feel that he 
must show that he has profited by it; but it should certainly give 
him no feeling of superiority until by actual work he has shown 
that superiority. In other words, the educated man must realize 
that he is living in a democracy and under democratic conditions, 
and that he is entitled to no more respect and consideration than 
he can win by actual performance. 

“The first great lesson which the college graduate should learn 

is the lesson of work rather than of criticism. Criticism is nec- 
essary and useful; it is often indispensable; but it can never take 
the place of action, or be even a poor substitute for it. The func- 
tion of the mere critic is of very subordinate usefulness. It is 
the doer of deeds who actually counts in the battle for life, and 
not the man who looks on and says how the fight ought to be 
fought, without himself sharing the stress and the danger. 
We need fearless criticism; but we need that it should also be 
intelligent. At present, the man who is most apt to regard him- 
self as an intelligent critic of our political affairs is often the man 
who knows nothing whatever about them.”"— 7heodore Roosevelt, 
in The Atlantic Monthly for August. 


MME. D’ALBERTIN, one of the lesser painters of France, was as conceited 
about her artistic ability as she was notorious for her excessive use of cos- 
metics of all kinds. He face was a study in enamel, rouge, and penciling, 
and the older she grew the more pronounced it became. On one occasion 
a certain count, who held her in much disesteem, lost a bet to her 

“ And what will madame choose?’ he asked, with mock courtesy. 

“Something in my art,’’ she simpered. “Something I can paint.” 

“Very well, madame,” he replied, bowing himself out. 

A day later madame received a package from the count, which, upon be- 
ing opened, revealed a life-size drawing of her own face in outline. —Zx- 
change. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE OLDEST NOVEL KNOWN. 


S Old Egypt was the cradle of all the arts and sciences, so 

too it seems to have been the cradle of the novel, that is, of 

the imaginative story designed for the inculcation of moral ideas, 

the story in which virtue is invariably rewarded and vice invariably 

punished. Astory of this type, “The Tale of the Two Brothers,” 

is noticed and analyzed in an article by that well-known Egyptol- 

ogist, the late Amelia B. Edwards, in 7he Contemporary Re- 
view, August. She tells us: 


“One of the most ancient examples of fiction in the world, one 
which has survived the rise and fall of many an ancient and many 
a modern empire, is an Egyptian romance entitled ‘The Tale of 
the Two Brothers.’ We have the original manuscript in the 
British Museum. It is written on nineteen sheets of papyrus, in 
a fine hieratic hand, and it was penned some three thousand two 
hundred years ago by a Theban scribe named Ennana. This 
Ennana was Librarian of the Palace to King Merenptah, the 
supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus; and he appears to have written 
the tale by order of the Treasurer, for the entertainment of the 
Crown Prince, Seti-Merenptah, who subsequently reigned as Seti 
II. This prince has signed his name in two places on the back of 
the manuscript, these being probably the only autograph signa- 
tures of any Egyptian king which have come down to our time. 
This most venerable and precious document was purchased in 
Italy by Madame d’Orbiney, who sold it in 1857 to the authorities 
‘of the British Museum; and it is now known as the d’Orbiney 
Papyrus. 

“The story begins exactly like an old-fashioned fairy-tale : 

“«There were two brothers, children of one mother and one father. 
Anpu was the name of the big brother and Betau was the name of the little 
brother. Now Anpu he had a house and a wife, and his little brother 
lived with him as his serving-man. It was Betau who drove the cattle to 
the fields and tilled the ground. It was he who threshed the corn and did 
the field-work. It was he who drove the cattle to the pasture-land and tilled 
the ground; for this little brother wasa good laborer, and he had not his 
equal in allthe country. He followed his cattle every day, and he came back 
to the house every evening loaded with the produceof the fields. And he 
brought the produce and placed it before his big brother, in the place where 
he sat with his wife. And he ate, and drank, and slept in the stable with his 
good beasts. And when the day dawned, and he had baked the bread, and 
placed the loaves before his big brother, he would take some bread with 
him to the fields, and drive the cattle to the meadow. And as he went 
behind them, they would say to each other, ‘There is good grass in sucha 
place.”” And he, understanding what they said, would take them tothe pas- 
turage which they coveted. Hence the cattle which were his charge became 
big and sleek, and multiplied greatly after their kind.’ 


“This shows a purely patriarchal condition of society, ‘and it is 
historically valuable inasmuch as it gives us a glimpse of the 
home-life of the fellah in the time of the Pharaohs.” 


Miss Edwards informs us that “big” and “little” do not refer 
to size but correspond to elder and younger, and continues with 
the story : 

“*And when the season had come for tilling the ground, Anpu said to 
Betau: ‘‘Go, make ready our gear, for the waters have gone down, and the 
land is good for tillage. Go thou tothe field with the seed, and we will go 
to work to-morrow morning.’’ So said he. And the little brother did all 
that which his big brother had bidden him do. And when the next day 
came, they went into the field with their team; and they got to work; and 
their hearts were glad, very glad; and they labored all day long, without 
halting even to rest.’ 

“After this [says Miss Edwards], the story goes on to tell how 
the big brother’s wife falls in love with Betau, who is horror- 
stricken, and upbraids her fiercely. Hereupon she foully maligns 
him to Anpu, who becomes “as a panther of the South,’ and 
sharpens his knife that he may slay his little brother, when Betau 
shall return from the field at close of day. But the faithful beasts 
lift up their voices, and warn Betau of his peril; whereupon he 
flies for his life, pursued by his elder brother. Suddenly a broad 
river, swarming with crocodiles, flows in between them. Awed 
by this miracle, and touched by the protestations of Betau, Anpu 
is at last convinced of his little brother’s innocence, and at the 
same time of his wife’s perfidy. So he goes home and slays her, 
and casts out her body to the dogs; but Betau, self-exiled, goes 
away to a place called the Valley of the Acacia, where he lives 
by the chase. By and by, however, the gods take compassion 
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upon him, and create a beautiful damsel to be his bride and share 
his solitude; and Betau loves her dearly. One day, when he is 
out hunting, the river rises and pursues her. She escapes, but 
not before the acacia-tree has seized a lock of her hair, and 
thrown it into the stream. This lock of hair is carried by the 
current to Memphis, where it is fished up by one of the king’s 
officers, who conveys it to Pharaoh himself. Now the perfume 
of the tress was so delicious that the king summoned his scribes 
and magicians, and they told him that it belonged to a daughter 
of the gods. Hereupon the king sent out messengers to North, 
South, East, and West, that they might find this maiden of divine 
birth. But when they came to the Valley of the Acacia, Betau 
slew them all. Then Pharaoh dispatched more messengers, 
and many archers and armed charioteers, and with them a 
woman, who tempted the wife of Betau to be faithless to her 
husband, and become the wife of the king of Egypt. And she 
went, and the king saw her and loved her, and made her his 
queen , and all the land of Egypt was glad. After this, Betau 
goes through many surprising adventures; is twice killed, and 
twice comes to life again, the first time as a bull, and the second 
time as a persea-tree. Lastly, he becomes re-incarnate in human 
form, and ends by killing his perjured bride, and becoming king 
over all the land of Egypt.” 


This is the barest outline of the story, which, we are told, can 
be found at length in English, French, and German translations. 
But the story as thus given is pronounced to be not one but two 
The Valley of the Acacia to which Betau betakes him- 
self is the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
die. 


stories. 
To go thither is to 
““A more simple story,” remarks Miss Edwards, “ was never 
written, yet it contains the elemental stuff of which all the 
romantic literature of after-ages was compounded—love, treason, 
jealousy, vice, virtue, murder, remorse.” 

The tale of Anpu and Betau is assigned to a very remote antiq- 
uity: “it may be as old as the Pyramids.” ‘The sequel bears the 
impress of a later date, “perhaps of the Ramesside period. ” 

That the ancient Egyptians were novelists and readers of 
novels was what no one supposed until the discovery of Madame 
d’Orbiney’s papyrus in 1857. Since that time many more speci- 
mens have come to light, showing that these eminently sedate 
mummies had tastes as frivolous as our own. Yes, Egypt was 
the cradle of romance, and Miss Edwards suggests that Herodotus 
borrowed many narratives from Egyptian sources, accepting them 
as facts. In truth “The Two Brothers,” like many other Egyp- 
tian stories, has passed into all lands, taking color from the soil, 
and becoming popular everywhere. 


A BRUTAL BOOK BY TOLSTOI’S SON. 


OLSTOI’S son has issued his first book, or rather “short 
story,” and Revue Bleue has translated it into French from 
the Russian. ‘The story is a brutal recital of a doctor’s love ex- 


periences, and outdoes the Kreutzer Sonata. We translate from 


the French the introduction, which is the key to the story : 


“Sensuality [said Vassili Nicholaievitch] is the most common 
disease in society and is most dangerous. It is a terrible sick- 
ness, and so terrible because we do not know it. All, without 
exception, are tainted, old and young, celibates as well as those 
married. From it spring all our sufferings and our restlessness. 
We model our lives according to it, and we end them, being as 
much in need of it as the drunkard is of his liquor. One of my 
colleagues told me the other evening that he could not look upon 
a woman without desiring her. And I have constantly be- 
fore my mind’s eye the unhappy figure of a miserable young 
man who died from that disease. He was a student, and the 
doctors claimed that he died from consumption. But he did not 
die from consumption, he died from sensuality, a disease the 
doctors do not know, and the worst of all. I knew him only the 
last few months of his life. I remember several talks of his, 
which he gave me on evenings when his nerves were unstrung. 
He told me his life and the tortures he had undergone in the 
gradual dying of his better self. Before he died he gave mea 
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small blue pamphlet in which he had noted down—without style 
and method—the most remarkable incidents of his life. Here it 
is. Hitherto I have guarded it most scrupulously.” 

Vassili Nicholaievitch then proceeds to read the contents of the 
blue pamphlet, which fully bears out the idea of the introduction 
above, that no man, woman, or child is chaste. 

No greater libel ever blackened mankind than this story. The 
author defames his own father, mother, sisters, and himself. 


A NEW DECADE IN ART. 


W E know of several so-called histories of modern painting, 

but they are for the most part chronological records or 
unsympathetic treatises. No work has been produced until now 
which subjected painting, or modern art in general, to a uniform 
treatment according to the laws discovered by modern science. 
Rich- 
ard Muther’s ‘Geschichte der Malerei im neunzehnten Jahrhun- 


Germany has the honor of having produced such a work. 


dert,” just issued, takes front rank in the copious modern art lit- 
erature, as a work which is scientific in its treatment of the 
subject. 

The author proceeds to examine all art works from the stand- 
point of the artist’s natural environment. No work of art, we 
are shown, is merely a play of imagination or a caprice of a 
heated brain, but the transcript and result of a multitude of sen- 
We 
see how race, surroundings, and epochs produce certain art- 


sations which have their basis in physical and moral causes. 
forms and those only. Italian paintings could not originate 
under an English sky, and French technique is foreign to German 
heaviness. 

Franz Servaes subjects Muther’s three large volumes to an 
exhaustive analysis in the last number of Nord und Sud, an ex- 
tract from which we present further on. Those of our readers 
who do not have clearly in mind the distinction between the vari- 
ous art-schools of to-day will be interested in the following ex- 
tract from Eugene Veron’s famous book on esthetics : 


“There are but three ways open to art: the imitation of previ- 
ous forms of art; the realistic imitation of actual things; the 
manifestation of individual impressions. 

“The first method is the Academic Method. It has for its more 
or less latent principle the negation of progress and even of all 
intellectual change; it compels young men of the Nineteenth 
Century to think and feel like those of the time of Pericles or 
Leo X. As this is practically impossible, artists give themselves 
to applications of formulas, and elaboration of Jastzcczos. Emo- 
tion, conviction, sincerity, spontaneity—everything in fact that 
constitutes true art, is eliminated at a blow. The Academic 
Method produces not artists, but translators. 

“The second method is the Realistic Method; it reduces the 
artist to the condition of a mere copyist. He aims at complete 
and absolute illusion-—but that is not art. 

“Fortunately for the realistic theory, such perfection is impos- 
sible. Man puts something of his own nature into everything he 
This is manifested in his choice of subject ; in the arrange- 
ment and proportion of parts; by the importance given to some 
and withheld from others, unconsciously though it be. 

“These peculiarities make the work of art. In them lies the 
third method, the Method of Personality. This method alone 
deserves the name of art. An appeal to his own nature, temper- 
ament, and personality makes Courbet an artist in spite of his 
theories. These characteristics make Rousseau, Corot, Millet, 
and Jules Dupré great artists.” 


does. 


In harmony with the above views Franz Servaes writes as fol- 
lows in his review of Muther’s work: 


‘“Where did the new art originate? Which are its steps of de- 
velopment? In other words, where was the art of Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and Rubens lost? Where did it continue to live, though 
its life was only a struggle? This latter way of putting the ques- 
tion is really the better way, for that which we call ‘new’ art is 
really ‘old’ art and an organic outgrowth from it. It is a revival 
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of a movement which began a couple of centuries ago, and which 
was partly strangled when its master originators died. 

“England is the country which gives the impetus to the new 
art-movement. In France the deciding conflicts take place and 
here the new art is formulated. 
differently. 

“The new decade in art began in England with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He has been called the English Lenbach of the 
Eighteenth Century, and that characterizes him both personally 
and as an artist. 


Germany follows slowly and in- 


He is a direct successor of the old art and as a 
portrait-painter a continuation of Titian, Van Dyck, and Velaz 
quez, with touches of the Academic and showing influences of the 
barogue. Next to him, though somewhat in shadow, stands 
Gainsborough. In him we see for the first time the delicate 
modern sensitiveness. In his landscapes we find human blood 
and nerves. His brush interpreted his warm-hearted and pas- 
sionate nature. Gainsborough was the purest colorist of the 
whole English school, said Ruskin, ‘the greatest since Rubens.’ 

“Through Gainsborough, Turner, and Constable, England 
stands foremost as the interpreter and leader in landscape paint 
ing and elucidation of nature.” 


Muther accounts for this English preeminence in landscape 
painting by demonstrating the peculiarity of the race, and Franz 
Servaes takes the opportunity to give us a short and vivid dis- 
course on the English poetry of the Eighteenth Century, pointing 
to Ossian, Young, and Thompson as those who opened our eyes 
to the significance of the landscape. He adds: 


“ec 


A young English painter, Bonington, brought Constable’s the- 
ories and new method to France, and became thus the pioneer 
and creator of new life beyond the Channel. The world-famous 
‘School of Fontainebleau’ rests upon the impulse received from 
him, namely, Rousseau, Corot, Dupré, Diaz, Daubigny, Troyon, 
and Millet. They were all ‘individual in their work,’ however. 
Corot and Millet are the real representatives. A more extreme 
realist is Courbet, and it was he who at the World Exhibition of 
1856 forced the newest forms of this school upon the world’s at- 
tention.”— 7ranslated for Tur Literary Dicest. 


THE NOVELIST IN SHAKESPEARE, 


W* have been so accustomed to regard Shakespeare as the 

great dramatist, that it is something startling to be told 
that an analysis of his plays discloses the traits of a great novel- 
ist rather than those of a great dramatist. This is the view taken 
by Hall Caine, and emphasized in an address delivered by him at 
the Shakespeare birthday-dinner at Anderton’s Hotel, London, 
on April 23 last, and published in 7he New Review, August. 
For the distinctive traits of the novelist and the dramatist, Mr. 
Caine takes as his authority the passage of the fifth book of 
‘“‘Meister’s Apprenticeship,” in which the friends are agreed that, 
in the novel, it is chiefly sen¢zments and events that are exhib- 
ited, and in the drama characters and deeds. 

The writer supports his position that Shakespeare was, above 
all, a novelist by an analysis of leading scenes in “ Hamlet,” 
“Macbeth,” ‘‘ Othello,” and “ King Lear ;” he then takes the closet- 
scene in “‘Hamlet”—which he calls “‘one of the greatest, if not 
quite the greatest, scenes in the play”—and says of it: 

“But is itdramatic? Nomore dramatic than the banquet scene 
in ‘Macbeth.’ Let us sketch the play. 
newly returned from the university. 


A young prince has 
He finds that his father (the 
King) has died suddenly and unexpectedly, and that his mother 
(the Queen) has married his uncle and succeeded to the crown. 
The two facts puzzle and trouble him. He begins to brood over 
them, and does not know what to understand. In his room, 
among his books—so I follow the author’s mental processes—the 
prince begins to suspect foul play. He fancies a spirit appears 
to him, the spirit of his father. The spirit tells him that his 
father has been murdered by his uncle. It describes the murder. 
He vows to be revenged. The spirit justifies the vow. All this 
at night and before the glow-worm pales its light in the morning. 
When day comes, and as day follows day, he begins to doubt. 
This has been an evil dream, a morbid fancy put into his head by 
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evil powers. He will have more relevant evidence. 
ceives of a trap to catch the King if the King is guilty. He calls 
it the mouse-trap. It is a play whereof one incident comes very 
near to what the ghost told him of the murder of his father. He 
‘has the play performed before the King, and he watches the 
King’s face. The King shows uneasiness. At the critical mo- 
ment he pretends to be ill and leaves the entertainment. Hamlet 
is sure now; he will take the word of the ghost for a thousand 
pounds. But why doesn’t he go on? Why doesn’t he kill the 
King? Why? Because Shakespeare is doing what the novelist 
must do—he is holding the action back. ‘The play is waiting. 
What is it waiting for? It is waiting for Shakespeare the novel- 
ist. We have to be told what is going on in Hamlet’s own mind 
—a thing that has very little to do with the dramatic action of 
the moment. The Queen sends for Hamlet to her closet. He 
goes to her, passing through the open courtyard under the stars, 
and past the chapel where the guilty man is alone, kneeling at 
his prayers : 


So he con- 


“**Oh, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven.’ 


““When he reaches the Queen’s chamber he speaks daggers to 
her. That will not help his revenge. He is only unpacking his 
heart with words. Inthe midst of his outburst he stops suddenly 
and glares at vacancy. The Queen looks at him and thinks he is 
mad. But something has appeared to him. It isthe ghost. It 
has come to chide him for letting his opportunities go by, and 
wasting himself in the very rags of passion. 

***Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 


That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
Th’ important acting of your dread command?’ 


“And the ghost answers: 


“*Do not forget:.this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose.’ 


“Well, what comes of this tremendous, this magnificent scene ? 
Nothing comes of it. Nothing; at least, that is on the main lines 
of the interest. The catastrophe is worked out by an accident in 
the course of the scene. Polonius is killed, Ophelia dies, Laertes 
comes home, Laertes kills Hamlet, and Hamlet kills the King. 
But so far as concerns the great current of interest flowing from 
the ghost’s revelation of the crime, the scene comes to a most 
impotent conclusion. The King has decided to ship Hamlet to 
England, and Hamlet is willing to be shipped off : 


“*T must to England.’ 


“He is thinking how he will defeat the schemes of his two false 
friends. That’s all. But the murder of his father, the ghost’s 
message, his vow of revenge, where are they? Regarded from 
the point of pure drama, the management of plot is almost enough 
to justify the worst criticisms of the French critics. 

“Nevertheless, this colossal, this marvelous, this miraculous 
piece of imaginative art is not thrown away. It has helped us to 
‘turn our eyes into the very soul’ of Hamlet. And there we have 
Shakespeare the novelist. Shakespeare the dramatist may have 
been-at fault, but Shakespeare the novelist has been transcendent.” 





The Poet’s Labels.—A writer in 7he University Quarterly, 
Chicago, summarizes the leading characteristics of modern poets 
as follows: 


“Matthew Arnold is the poet of doubt, of unsatisfied longing, 
of man overwhelmed by the momentous and inscrutable. Keble 
is the poet of piety. Swinburne represents the world and the 
flesh. Tennyson is the poet of melodious sentiment, of faith in 
an ornate way overcoming doubt. Holmes is the Laureate of 
Boston ; his proverbs, wit, pathos, thought and imagination, each 
strive for the mastery. Poe, a brilliant humbug; his verse, 
though original, could not feed the soul; his poems are the wail 
of a spirit that has lost both life and love. Byron, broader in 
culture, bolder in vice than Poe, also failed to comfort and in- 
struct the world. Longfellow is the priest of simplicity; his 
poems, if poor in ideas, have the significant power of penetrating 
and dwelling in the heart. Emerson’s verse is thought-laden, if 
not too brilliant. Lowell’s verse is crushed with learning. 
Whittier’s genius is direct and homely. Browning is a chestnut 
burr, with a kernel of Shakespearean flavor within. His grotesque 
eccentricity, his irritating awkwardness, his uncouth and labored 
rhymes will deter many from enjoying the insight, the analysis, 
the dramatic force of his genius. Bayard Taylor was a magnif- 
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icent versifier, not a poet. Bret Harte represents the startling 
contrasts of Western life, spasmodic humor and pathos, the fine 
traits of rough character. Austin Dobson deals in the comedy of 
poetry—poetry in a high-toned laughing mood. Bryant was cold 
and pure like an icicle, a representative Northern poet who could 
manage his finances like a man of business. Compared with 
Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe, these are all small men 
who have occupied their energies in writing little poems. Yet 
the world rightly claims examples of individual genius.” 


POEMS IN PROSE. 
LIVE SCHREINER’S prose poem, ‘“*The Wine Press,” has 
had few imitators, but Oscar Wilde has followed in her 
footsteps, producing a series of sketches based on Scripture, 
which he has treated similarly. We select the following from 
The Fortnightly Review, London, July: 


The Doer of Good. 


“Tt was night-time, and He was alone. 

“And He saw afar off the walls of a round city, and went 
toward the city. 

‘**And when He came near he heard within the city the tread of 
the feet of joy, and the laughter of the mouth of gladness, and the 
loud noise of many lutes. And He knocked at the gate and cer- 
tain of the gate-keepers opened to Him. 

““And He beheld a house that was of marble and had fair pil- 
lars of marble before it. The pillars were hung with garlands, 
and within and without there were torches of cedar. And He 
entered the house. 

“And when He had passed through the hall of chalcedony and 
the hall of jasper,and reached the long hall of feasting, He saw 
lying on a couch of sea-purple one whose hair was crowned with 
red roses and whose lips were red with wine. 

“And He went behind him and touched him on the shoulder 
and said to him, ‘Why do you live like this?’ 

“And the young man turned round and recognized Him, and 
made answer and said, ‘But I was a leper once and you healed 
me. How else should I live?’ 

“And He passed out of the house and went again into the street. 

“And after a little while He saw one whose face and raiment 
were painted, and whose feet were shod with pearls, and behind 
her came, slowly as a hunter, a young man who wore a cloak of 
two colors. Now the face of the woman was as the fair face of 
an idol, and the eyes of the young man were bright with lust. 

“And He followed swiftly and touched the hand of the young 
man, and said to him, ‘Why do you look at this woman in such 
wise?’ 

“And the young man turned round and recognized Him and 
said, ‘But I was blind once, and you gave me sight. At what 
else should I look?’ 

“And He ran forward and touched the painted raiment of the 
woman and said to her, ‘Is there no other way in which to walk, 
save the way of sin?’ 

“And the woman turned round and recognized Him, and 
laughed, and said, ‘But you forgave me my sins, and the way is 
a pleasant way.’ 

“And He passed out of the city. 

“And when He had passed out of the city he saw seated by the 
roadside a young man who was weeping. 

“And He went toward him and touched the long locks of his 
hair, and said to him, ‘Why are you weeping?’ 

“And the young man looked up and recognized Him, and made 
answer, ‘But I was dead once and you raised me from the dead. 
What else should I do but weep?’ 


The Master. 


“Now when the darkness came over the earth, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, having lighted a torch of pinewood, passed down from the 
hill into the valley. For he had business in his own home. 

“And kneeling on the flint stones of the Valley of Desolation 
he saw a young man who was naked and weeping. His hair was 
the color of honey, and his body was as a white flower, but he 
had wounded his body with thorns, and on his hair had he set 
ashes as a crown. 

“And he who had great possessions said to the young man who 
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was naked and weeping, ‘I do not wonder that your sorrow is so 
great, for surely He was a just man.’ 

“And the young man answered, ‘It is not for Him that I am 
weeping, but for myself. I too have changed water into wine, 
and I have healed the leper and given sight to the blind. I have 
walked upon the waters, and from the dwellers in the tombs I 
have cast out devils. I have fed the hungry in the desert where 
there was no food, and I have raised the dead from their narrow 
houses, and at my bidding, and before a great multitude of peo- 
ple, a barren fig-tree withered away. 
has done I have done also. 


All things that this man 
And yet they have not crucified me.’” 


AN EPISODE IN TURGENIEFF’S LIFE. 


W HEN Turgenieff was quite a young man he was a passenger 
on board the Stettin boat when it took fire. Toward the 
close of his life a story was put in circulation in the Peflersburg 
Journal to the effect that he had, on that occasion, offered a 
sailor ten thousand rubles to save him, “so that his mother might 
not be left childless.” T’urgenieff was very much annoyed, per- 
haps because there was some truth in the story. 

The following is Turgenieff's own published version of the 
episode, as given by Nathan Haskell Dole in an article in 7he 
Arena, August. : 

Turgenieff was seated at the gaming-table and winning with 
the luck of a novice. 


“Suddenly the saloon door was flung wide open, a lady came 
rushing in, and crying, ‘The ship is on fire,’ fell fainting on the 
sofa. 

‘““A scene of indescribable confusion ensued. - Every one sprang 
up. Gold, silver, and bank-notes were scattered unheeded. In 
a twinkling all the two hundred and eighty passengers were on 
deck, each one impelled by the instinct of self-preservation. 
Turgenieff confesses that he was one of the first, and he acknowl- 
edges that he seized a sailor by the arm and promised him ten 
thousand rubles in his mother’s name if he would save him. He 
instantly saw the absurdity of such an offer, but there were others 
who acted with as little common sense. 

“A rich proprietor, overwhelmed by terror, actually crawled 
along frantically kissing the deck; then when the water, thrown 
abundantly through the scuttles, quenched the flames for the time 
being, he rose to his full height, and cried in a voice of thunder: 

“*Men of little faith, could you believe that God, the God of 
the Russians, would abandon us?’ 

“But at that very instant, the flames threw out a more vivid 
glare, and the poor man of much faith fell down on his face again 
and began to kiss the deck. 

““A general, with a haggard face, ceased not to cry: 

“*We must send a courier to the Emperor. We sent one to 
him at the time of the revolt in the military colonies where I was, 
personally, myself, and that saved some of us.’ 

“A gentleman with an umbrella in his hand began suddenly 
to attack in a fury a wretched little portrait in oils fastened to its 
easel, which happened to be among the baggage. He punched 
with the point of the umbrella five holes in place of the eyes, the 
nose, the mouth, and the ears, accompanying this act of vandal- 
ism with the exclamation: ‘What can this be good for now?’ 
And this canvas did not belong to him either. 

“A fat personage, all bathed in tears and having the appear- 
ance of a German brewer, kept vociferating in a lugubrious voice, 
‘Capitaine! Capitaine!’ And when the captain, in vexation, at 
last seized him by the collar and cried: ‘Well, what of it? 
the captain. 


Iam 
What do you wish?’ the fat personage looked at 
him with a dull expression and began once more to groan, ‘Cap- 
itaine! Capitaine!’ 

“The captain headed the ship directly for the nearest coast, and 
ordered the sailors to draw their cutlasses and make short work 
of any who should try to launch the two remaining boats, the 
others having been broached by panic-stricken and inexperienced 
passengers. ” 

LITERARY fame is not much of a heritage in France, at least not as a 
dower. In the list of licensed French tobacconists there appear the names 
of the widows of John Lemoinne and Camille Rousset, both Academicians, 
and of the novelist Leon Cladel. Besides these, an appeal to charity for 
the two sisters of Leconte de Lisle was lately made by Le Soled?. 
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The New Sculpture.—We much 


about ‘‘realism” in literature and science, but comparatively little 


have heard, of late years, 


about this movement in sculpture. Edmund Gosse, the distin- 


guished English critic, has begun a series of articles in 7he Art¢ 


Journai, London, in which he proposes to treat this subject in 


full. Thus far, he discusses the influence of realism upon sculp- 
ture in England. This is what he says: 


“er 


['wenty years ago, sculpture had sunken in England to the 
lowest depth of desuetude. The very thought of English stat- 
uary was ridiculous. The central principle of the New Sculpture 
has been a close and obedient following of nature. This was 
not a characteristic of Alfred Stevens, who has been claimed as 
the starter of the new method. 
no sense its founder. 


He was a sort of pioneer, but in 
Far more truly might the ‘Clytie’ of 
Watts, that swallow of 1868, which brought no Summer with it, 
be said, with the veracious texture of its flesh, its awra of un- 
exampled life and picturesqueness, to have been the true fore- 
runner of the New Sculpture. 

“The New Sculpture in England has really sprung from the 
French school of the last generation. Modern European sculp- 
ture, in fact, dates from 1833, when Francois Rude exhibited his 
‘Young Neapolitan Fisherman’ in the Salon. This was the first 
attempt made anywhere to present, under an exact and individual 
form, the human body as it exists before our eyes. Criticism at- 
tacked his work, but the public saw an escape from the cold and 
lifeless apathy of sculpture, and Rude was welcomed as an inno- 
vator. From this moment, sculpture was moving along the right 
road in France. The new revival in Paris came to its height in 
1876, and it is to the Salon of that year that we must look for the 
starting-force which set the New Sculpture moving in England.” 


NOTES. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS has been getting into hot water by expressing his 
opinion of the dramatic critics of Paris. Some of them are waiting for the 
production of his next new piece, while some of the more fiery ones are 
impatient to tear him to pieces at once and talk of drawing lots to deter- 
mine which shall challenge him to mortal combat. Dumas had been inter- 
viewed for his opinion as to the influence of the critics on the success of a 
play, and expressed himself somewhat freely to the effect that they were 
without influence, and many of them dishonest. The critics are very sore 
about it. 

THE phonograph is gradually finding its way to industrial application. 
In the office of 7he Pall Mall Magazine articles are spoken into the cylinder, 
which is then sent to the printer, where it is set in a duplicate machine in 
which it winds off its message at the pace set by the compositor who works 
by ear. The proof-reader uses the phonograph in the same way, and thus 
does away with the need of a copy-holder. 


ENGLISH magazines and reviews contain of late several articles on 
American literature, all chatacterized bv a familiarity with the names of 
American writers, and showing an intelligent appreciation of their work. 


ETHEL W. ARNOLD, sister of Mrs. Humphry Ward, has just published a 
novel entitled ** Platonics,”’ 


THERE are different ways of manifesting vanity. Henrik Ibsen’s foible 
is to wear his hair in wild disorder, It is said that he always carries a 
little toilet-case in his hat, which he occasionaily removes to consult the 
mirror as to the state of his hair. 


If it is not leonine enough he uses the 
comb to stir it up. 


MEssrkS. Breitkopf and Hartel have at length finisned their complete 
edition of the works of Palestrina, which they have had in hand thirty 
vears. They will now give their attention to the compositions of Roland 
de Lassus, which will probably require as many more years before they are 
issued complete. 

SOMF more of the celebrated old Norse “lurs’’ have been discovered on 
the Danish Island of Falster. They are described as of bronze, and deco- 
rated with rings, chains, and other adornment. They are about six feet 
long and coiled, and were found between two and three feet below the sur- 
face of a bog. The lur, as previously described in THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
is one of the most remarkable musical instruments known. 

RECENT experiments on the continent of Europe have demonstrated the 
possibility of a barytone becoming a tenor, by the simple action of inhala- 
tions upon the vocal cords. Inthe case reported the barytone went through 
a course of inhalations, beginning with benzoin, going on to caffein and 
chloroform, and ending with curagoa. On the other hand it is said that the 
voice is deepened by inhalations of volatilized Norwegian tar. 

MARCUS MAYER has engaged two youthful artists in Europe whom he 
proposes to introduce to the music-loving people of this country in Decem- 
ber next. They are Jean Gerardy, a violoncellist thirteen years old, and a 
native of Belgium; the other is Miss Fenda Simonson, a pianist, nine years 
old. Mr. Mayer says, however, that they are not “ prodigies,”’ but genuine 
artists. They are to appear in forty concerts in this country, making atour 
with Madame Patti. 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


AMERICAN SCIENTISTS IN CONFERENCE. 


HE annual meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was held this year in Brooklyn, 
where liberal accommodation was provided for it in the Poly- 
technic and Packer Institutes. ‘The large attendance in every 
section was very gratifying, showing, as it did, how great an 
interest is taken in scientific research. 

The first general session of the Association convened in the 
lecture-hall of the Polytechnic Institute on Thursday morning, 
the large hall being crowded with members and visitors from the 
city. In response to a pleasant address of welcome by President 
Backus, of Packer Institute, Dr. Brinton in behalf of the Associa- 
tion made a speech in which he told briefly of the catholicity of 
the Association, which aimed at being as catholicas Science itself. 

At the close of the general meeting, the various sections dis- 
persed to the several halls allotted to them in the Packer and 
Polytechnic Institutes, each section being presided over by a Vice- 
President. This year the Vice-Presidents are Prof. George C. 
Comstock, of Washburn Observatory, University of Wisconsin 
(mathematics and astronomy); Prof. William H. Rogers, of 
Colby University (physics); Prof. Thomas H. Norton, of the 
University of Cincifnati (chemistry) ; Prof. Mansfield Merriman, 
of South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (mechanical science and en- 
gineering) ; Prof. Samuel Calvin, of the University of Iowa State 
Geological Survey (geology and geography) ; Prof. J. A. Lint- 
ner, New York State Entomologist (zoology) ; Prof. Lucien M. 
Underwood, of DePauw University (botany); Dr. Franz Boas, 
of the Columbian Museum (anthropology); and Prof. Henry 
Farquhar, of the United States Coast Survey (economic science 
and statistics) . 

Each of these Vice-Presidents is expected to deliver an address 
on some subject in his own special line of research. 

Among the addresses listened to with interested attention we 
may note Professor Boas’ paper on ‘Human Faculty as Deter- 
mined by Race”; Professor Farquhar’s paper, ‘A Stable Mone- 
tary Standard” ; and Professor Calvin’s paper on the chalk-beds 
of the Missouri Valley which carried its audience back to the 
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period when that region was submerged beneath the ocean, and 
its bed slowly built up by continued deposits of the remains of 
microscopic globigerinz such as are now building up the bed of 
the Atlantic. 
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In the anthropological section Professor McGee’s lecture on 
“Primitive Trepanning in Peru,” illustrated as it was with a score 
of skulls which had been thus treated (to let the evil spirits out), 
excited some popular interest, as did also Dr. Brinton’s lecture on 
“Variations in Human Skeletons.” Indeed all the sections were 
well attended, but as a matter of course the papers read in the 
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mathematical, the chemical, and engineering sections had a value 
entirely apart from any popular interest they may have aroused. 

Dr. William Harkness, the retiring President of the Association 

(whose photograph we give, along with that of Dr. Brinton), de- 
livered the customary address, taking for his subject ‘‘The Mag- 
nitude of the Solar System.” Professor Harkness was born in 
Ecclefechan, Scotland, and served as surgeon in the second 
battle at Bull Run. His chief work, however, or at least that 
by which he is best known to the scientific world, is in con- 
nection with the expeditions sent out by the United States for 
observation of the transit of Venus. He was one of the commis- 
sion selected for the Tasmanian expedition in 1871, and to him 
was entrusted the task of fitting out the second expedition, in 
1882. Moreover-he has himself worked out the results, which are 
accepted with confidence in the scientific world. He has also 
exhibited considerable ingenuity as an inventor of scientific in- 
struments. 

The business of the meeting has been diversified by several ex- 
cursions in which the leaders have attempted to combine amuse- 
ment with instruction. 

The following have been chosen as officers for the next annual 
meeting: President, E. W. Morley, Cleveland, Ohio. Vice-Pres- 
dents: mathematics and astronomy—E. S. Holden, of Lick Ob- 
servatory; physics—W. Leo Stevens, Troy, N. Y.; chemistry— 
William McMurie, Brooklyn; mechanical science and engineer- 
ing—William Kent, Passaic, N. J. ; 4 
Hotchkiss, Staunton, Va.; zoology—D. L. Jordan, Palo Alto, 
Cal.; botany—J. C. Arthur, Lafayette, Ind. ; anthropology—F. 
H. Cushing, Washington, D. C. ; economic science and statistics 
—B. E. Fernow, Washington, D. C. Permanent Secretary, F. 
W. Putnam, Cambridge, Mass. General Secretary, James Lewis 
Howe, Louisville, Ky. Secretary of the Council, Charles R. 
Barano, Morison, Wis. Secretaries of the sections: mathematics 
and astronomy—E. H. Moore, Chicago, Ill. ; physics—E. Merritt, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; chemistry—William P. Mason, Troy, N. Y.; me- 
chanical science and engineering—H. S. Jacoby, Ithaca, N. Y. ; 
geology and geography—J. Predin Smith, Palo Alto, Cal. ; zo- 
ology—S. A. Forbes, Champaign, Ill. ; botany—P. T. Galloway, 
Washington, D. C.; anthropology—William Astler Newcombe 
McGee, Washington, D. C. ; 
A. Rose, Palo Alto. Cal. 
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economic science and statistics—E. 
Treasurer, R.S. Woodward, New York. 
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MAN A LABORATORY OF POISONS. 


~INCE attention was first directed to the part played by bac- 
- teria in the communication of disease, very close study has 
been devoted by the profession to the whole subject of infection, 
and one of the most interesting facts discovered in this connec 
tion is that the organism may be poisoned by the products of its 
own making. ‘This auto-infection, as it is called, was the sub 
ject of a paper by Dr. Hickman read before the Medical Society 
of the State of Washington, May 3, and republished in 7he J/ea- 
tcal Sentinel. Dr. Hickman argues as follows 

“It is known thatin the normal process of digestion of ordinary 
foods, there are formed at certain stages products which, if 
thrown into the circulation, will produce alarming symptoms and 
even death. Now suppose that portion of the digestive machin- 
ery whose function it is, in some way or other, to dispose of such 
toxic product, be unable to perform its task and the toxin be 
absorbed, Or, to be more specific: It has been established that 
the urinary tract from the tubuli of the kidney to the meatus is 
a non-absorbing surface. Now rob it of its epithelial covering at 
a point where the urine is constantly in contact with it, and the 
organism becomes speedily intoxicated. 

“In the whole range of animate existence it has been found 
that the excretions, in conditions of health, contain elements that 
are poisonous, and I venture to predict that in the near future 
much light will be thrown upon many pathogenic processes, not 
yet well understood, by a more careful ‘study of the excretions. 

Now if these poisons are present in greater quantities than 
can be disposed of, then the system will be infected and intoxi- 
cation must ensue. Thus it becomes a scientific fact that we 
are continually on the brink of destruction by reason of natural 
processes. 

‘““As one observer says very aptly, we are a laboratory of poi- 
sons. Then why do we not succumb? The reasons lie with the 
excretory organs and with the liver. The liver has been found 
to separate from the blood very many poisons and to destroy 
some. Schiff ascertained that by injecting certain alkaloids into 
a branch of the portal vein the proportion of the poison in the 
blood as it came from the liver was much lessened. He also 
found that a definite amount in proportion to body weight of nic- 
otine, as well as other toxic alkaloids, would, when injected into 
a peripheral vein, produce intoxication ; this same quantity, when 
injected into a branch of the portal vein, would not produce any 
result. He further found that such a dose of nicotine as would 
only intoxicate when injected into the portal vein, would kill 
after tying the portal vein. These experiments make positive 
proof that the liver destroys a certain amount of toxic substances. 
It was also found that, when certain alkaloids in doses known 
to be toxic were triturated with liver tissue, the result of the in- 
fusion injected was w#z/; the same quantity, when triturated 
with muscle or kidney tissue, invariably killed. 

“In the light of these facts we must admire the therapeutic 
sagacity of our forefathers in medicine, who were continually 
having such a watchful eye for torpid livers, and we may well 
take ahint from them. As to the excretions, we have not time 
even to gallop across this field; but we will all do well to fasten 
in our minds the important therapeutic hints we may glean from 
this study. 

“Brunton has told us that the feeling of lassitude and drowsi- 
ness after measles is due tothe absorption of toxins derived from 
proteids, and that these sensations decrease upon a diet devoid of 
proteids. Is it not likely that the nervous phenomena of indiges- 
tion are due to the absorption of toxins? 

“It would be interesting to consider the factors of so-called 
biliousness ; we would learn that auto-infection is at the basis of 
these conditions to an extent greater than ordinarily believed. 
Think of the large array of ailments due to the absorption of im- 
perfectly oxidized products of digestion. Uramia is no longer 
believed to be due either to the absorption of urea or to its de- 
fective elimination, but rather to the influence of various poisons 
normally eliminated by the urine; thus is explained that we 
sometimes observe convulsions and again coma. 

“It is very likely that certain forms of chlorosis are due to auto- 
infection; very certain is it that a treatment based upon this 
idea is often more successful than the usual ferruginous treat- 


ment. Whence comes the so-called bilious taste in the morning? 
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The bile is tasteless. It must be, as suggested by Brunton, an 
alkaloid excreted by the salivary glands. 

“T have under treatment a case of cirrhotic kidney, who will 
have a brief chill almost every day, followed by a headache and 
dizziness, unless his bowels or skin are kept active. 

“Certain headaches recurring at greater or less length of inter- 
val are only explainable upon the basis of self-infection and are 
certainly amenable to a treatment along the lines indicated.” 


THE REAL DISCOVERER OF ANESTHETICS. 


- HE discovery of anesthetics and their employment in surgi- 

cal operations is a thing of yesterday; and for this price- 
less boon to humanity the world is indebted, contrary to the 
popular notion, to an American physician, Dr. William T. G. 
Morton. How the honor of his brilliant discovery was disputed, 
and how it entailed a whole series of vexations and harassments 
upon him, is told by E. L. Snell in an article in 7he Century, 


from which we select the following : 


“Inthe January number of 7e Century appeared a very inter- 
esting article by Miss Eve Blantyre Simpson, telling how her dis- 
tinguished father discovered the anesthetic properties of chloro- 
form in 1847. A year before that, however, the conquest of pain 
had been achieved, and in all the leading hospitals, both here and 
abroad, surgery was already robbed of its terrors by means of the 
inhalation of sulfuric ether. 

“Sir James Y. Simpson was, as all the world knows, a most 
eminent surgeon, but his chief claim to undying fame rests on his 
discovery that chloroform possessed properties similar to those 
which it had already been demonstrated belonged to sulfuric 
ether. But while he has been honored, the American who made 
the earlier and far greater discovery still sleeps ‘unthought of in 
obscurity.” No statue of him has anywhere been erected, no bust 
of him adorns any of the halls of medicine or the hospitals, where 
it is due to him, to use the eloquent words of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, that ‘the fierce extremity of suffering has been steeped 
in the waters of forgetfulness, and the deepest furrow in the 
knotted brow of agony has been smoothed forever.’” 

Dr. Morton, we are told, was born August g, 1819, on a farm 
in the township of Charlton, Mass., and at the age of sixteen had 
selected medicine as his profession. His father then becoming 
impoverished, he had to leave school and earn his own living. 
After some time he succeeding in procuring his diploma as a den- 
tist, and from the very outset gave his attention to the mitigation 
of the suffering attending the extraction of teeth. In 1844, he 
employed chloric ether locally to deaden the pain for a very sen- 
sitive patient. He observed at once that the surrounding parts 
were benumbed, and conceived the idea that there was probably 
some means of bringing the whole system under the influence of 
ether. Laughing-gas was already known to chemists, and had 
been used with partial success, and this suggested to Dr. Morton 
the inhalation of ether. With wonderful perseverance he pushed 
his experiments to successful conclusion, and in 1846, as he neared 
the goal, he felt so confident of ultimate success that he sacrificed 
a lucrative practice that he might devote himself wholly to his 
experiments. In September of that year, he tested its efficacy on 
himself as described below : 

“Taking my tube and flask, I shut myself up in my room, 
seated myself in the operating-chair, and commenced inhaling. 
I found the ether so strong that it partially suffocated me, but 
produced no decided effect. I then saturated my handkerchief, 
and inhaled it from that. I looked at my watch, and soon lost 
consciousness. As I recovered, I felt a numbness in my limbs, 
and a sensation like nightmare, and would have given the world 
for somebody to come and arouse me. I thought for a moment 
I should die in that state; and that the world would only pity or 
ridicule my folly. At length I felt a slight tingling of the blood 
in the end of my third finger, and made an effort to press it with 
my thumb, but without success. At a second effort I touched it, 
but there seemed to be no sensation. I gradually raised my arm, 
and pinched my thigh, but I could see that the sensation was im- 
perfect. I attempted to rise from my chair, but fell back. 1 im- 
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mediately looked at my watch, and found that I had been insensi- 
ble between seven and eight minutes. 

“I had become much excited, and had determined that I would 
not leave the office until I had seen something more of the power 
of this new agent. Twilight came on, but in my present state 
I felt it to be impossible to go home to my family. As the even- 
ing wore away my anxiety increased. The hour had long passed 
when it was usual for patients to call. I had just resolved to in- 
hale the ether again, and have a tooth extracted under its influ- 
ence, when a feeble ring was heard at the door. Making a 
motion to one of my assistants, who started to answer the bell, I 
hastened myself to the door, where I found a man with his face 
bound up, who seemed to be suffering extremely. 

“* Doctor,’ said he, ‘I have a dreadful tooth, but it is so sore 
I cannot summon courage to have it pulled. Can’t you mesmer- 
ize me?’ 

“T need not say that my heart bounded at this question, and 
that I found it difficult to control my feelings, but putting a great 
constraint on myself, I expressed my sympathy for the man and 
invited him to walk into the office. There were no instruments 
in sight to terrify him, and the ether was close at hand, every 
arrangement having been previously made in the hope that a 
similar case might occur. I examined the tooth, and in the most 
encouraging manner told the poor sufferer that I had something 
better than mesmerism by means of which I could take out his 
tooth without giving him pain. He gladly consented, and, satu- 
rating my handkerchief with ether, I gave it to him to inhale. 
He became unconscious almost immediately. It was dark. Dr. 
Hayden held the lamp. My assistants were trembling with ex- 
citement, apprehending the usual prolonged scream from the 
patient, while I extracted a firmly rooted bicuspid tooth. I was 
so much agitated that I came near throwing the instrument out 
of the window. But now came a terrible reaction. The wrench- 
ing of the tooth had failed to rouse him in the slightest degree. 
Instead of the quick start of relief with which a patient usually 
leaves the operating-chair the moment the instruments are with- 
drawn, he remained still and motionless as if already in the em- 
brace of death. 

“The terrible thought flashed thrgugh my mind that he might 
be dead, that in my zeal to test my few theory I might have gone 
too far and sacrificed a human life. With the rapidity of light- 
ning my mind ran through the whole process of my investiga- 
tions up to the present hour. I trembled under the sense of my 
responsibility to my Maker and to my fellow men. The question, 
Can I restore him to consciousness? started me into action. I 
seized a glass of water, and dashed it in the man’s face. The 
result proved most happy. He recovered in a minute, and knew 
nothing of what had occurred. Seeing us all stand around him 
he appeared bewildered. Iinstantly, in ascalm a tone as I could 
command, asked : 

‘“* Are you ready to have your tooth extracted ?’ 

““*Ves,’ he answered in a hesitating tone. 

“*Tt is all over,’ I said, pointing to a decayed tooth on the 
floor. 

“*No!’ he shouted, leaping from the chair.” 


The next patient was a young man at the hospital on whom Dr. 
Warren had invited Dr. Morton to test the discovery, and the 
operation is thus described : 


‘*Meanwhile, within, all necessary preparations for the opera- 
tion had been made. The patient selected for the trial was Gil- 
bert Abbott, who was suffering from a congenital but superficial 
vascular tumor just below the jaw on the left side of the neck. 
The announcement that the operation was to furnish a test of 
some preparation for which the astounding claim had been made 
that it would render the person treated with it temporarily ‘n- 
capable of feeling pain had attracted a large number of medical 
men to the theater. It was inevitable that nearly all of those 
present should be skeptical as to the result. As the minutes 
slipped by without any sign cf Dr. Morton, the incredulous gave 
vent to their suspicions concerning him and his discovery. 

“*As Dr. Morton has not yet arrived,’ said Dr. Warren, after 
waiting fifteen minutes, ‘I presume that he is otherwise engaged. ’ 

“The response was a derisive laugh, clearly implying the belief 
that Dr. Morton was staying away simply because he was afraid 
to submit his discovery to a critical test. 

“Dr. Warren grasped the knife. At that critical moment Dr. 
Morton entered. No outburst of applause, no smiles of en- 
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couragement, greeted him. Doubt and suspicion were depicted 
on the faces of those who looked down upon him from the tiers 
of seats that encircled the room. No actor about to assume a 
new role ever received a more chilling reception. 

“* Well, sir,’ exclaimed Dr. Warren, abruptly, ‘your patient is 
ready.’ 

“Thus aroused from the bewilderment into which the novelty 
of his position had thrown him, he spoke a few words of encour- 
agement to the young man about to be operated on, adjusted the 
inhaler, and began to administer the ether. As the subtle vapor 
gradually took possession of the citadel of consciousness, the 
patient dropped off into a deep slumber. 

“Dr. Warren seized the bunch of veins and made the first inci- 
sion with his knife. Instead of awakening with a cry of pain the 
patient continued to slumber peacefully, apparently as profoundly 
unconscious as before. 

“Then the spectators underwent a transformation. All signs 
of iftcredulity and indifference vanished. Not a whisper was 
uttered. As the operation progressed, men began to realize that 
they were witnessing something the like of which had never been 
seen before. 

‘““When the operation was over, and while the patient still lay 
like a log on the table, Dr. Warren, addressing the spectators, 
said, with solemm emphasis, ‘Gentlemen, this is no hum- 
bug.’ 

“Dr. Morton shared none of the joys which his discovery 
brought to thousands of his fellow-creatures, but reaped only a 
harvest of misery and misfortune, blighted hopes, ruined health, 
and bankruptcy. He was granted a patent for his discovery. 
When the use of it was freely offered the army and navy, both 
departments declined to have anything to do with it but never- 
theless at their convenience employed it in their hospital service. 
For nearly two-score years he sought redress in vain. But there 
is no space here to tell that sad story, nor to enter into discussion 
of the claims of Dr. Jackson and Dr. Wells, both of whom main- 
tained that they were entitled to the honor and credit of making 
the discovery. 

“The ether controversy was a bitter one; but the obscuring 
smoke of the battle has long since rolled away, and one fact 
stands out as clear as the noonday Sun—namely, that it is to Dr. 
Morton that the world is indebted for its knowledge of the com- 
plete anesthetic properties of sulfuric ether. It was he who did 
the work; he who made the experiments; he who dared to as- 
sume the risk of public failure and disaster and possible loss of 
life.” 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


Communication with the Planet Mars.—Recent lights observed 
by competent astronomers on portions of the Martian disk where 
a natural explanation of them seems difficult, have revived the 
idea that the inhabitants of the planet are trying to signal to us, 
and have brought forth all manner of suggestions as to how these 
signals are to be answered. A writer in Cosmos, Paris, August 
4, on this subject, remarks that the plan that seems at first sight 
the simplest—the reflection of the solar rays in the direction of 
Mars—is impracticable owing to the practical impossibility of di- 
recting them exactly to the planet. Mars has a diameter of only 
eleven seconds of arc at opposition, and the mirror would change 
position by this amount, owing to the motion of the Earth, in an 
extremely short time. However, inthe present state of the ques- 
tion, says the writer, I think that the best thing to do is to con- 
tinue the study of all bizarre and unexplained appearances ob- 
served at the oppositions of Mars, until there is practical certainty 
that they are intentional signals. Probably then we will under- 
stand better than we do now how they are produced, and will be 
in a better position to respond to them. In finishing, the writer 
makes the novel proposal that a beam of electric light be directed 
toward the unilluminated portion of our Moon. If it is admitted 
that the Martians could observe signals from the Earth it must 
be granted that they see our satellite and its phases, and that an 
alteration in the brilliancy of the dark part of its disk would 
quickly attract their attention. Besides, owing to the well-known 
brilliancy of the electric light, which reaches one-fourth that of 
the Sun, in spite of the difference in area between the Earth's 
surface and our reflectors, another end would be attained. The 
ashy light of the unilluminated portion of the Moon is not ac- 
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knowledged by all to be due to sunlight reflected from the Earth; 
its augmentation or diminution, therefore, under the influence of 
a more or less intense electric light, would greatly elucidate the 
question. 


Influence of Poisoning on Infection.—Messrs. Charrin and 
Duclert (Paris Academy of Science, July 30) have been experi- 
menting on the effect of poisoning, animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
on the development of the microbes of infection. By comparison 
of groups of poisoned animals with similar groups in a normal 
state they have proved that the poison increases the multiplica- 
tion of microbes, though without augmenting their virulence, and 
consequently aggravates the malady. This circumstance is im- 
portant because microbian infection is often superposed upon 
poisoning of the organism. The authors show that the effect is 
a consequence of a lessening of the activity of the phagocytes, or 
wandering white blood-cells, which, as described in this column 
recently, play so important a part in the destruction of bacteria. 


Tubercle-Bacilli in the Nasal Cavities.—The ubiquity of the 
tubercle-bacillus is already well recognized. It has been found 
on fruit exhibited for sale on the streets, and upon the walls and 
ceilings and in the dust of houses occupied by tuberculous sub- 
jects. The knowledge of these facts prepares us for the an- 
nouncement made by Strauss (Winchener medicinische Wochen- 
schrift, 1894, No. 28) at arecent meeting of the Paris Academy 
of Medicine, that he has found virulent tubercle-bacilli within the 
nasal cavities of non-tuberculous persons whose relations neces- 
sitated their association with and frequent presence in rooms 
occupied by tuberculous patients. Most of these were in perfect 
health and presented not the slightest evidence of tuberculosis. 
These observations emphasize not only the widespread distribu- 
tion of the bacillus, but also the risk of association with the 
tuberculous and the dangers of dust, as from the careless street- 
cleaning of our large cities, and house-sweeping, and the beating 
of carpets in the open air; and finally the importance of breath- 
ing through the nose, for as is well known the nasal passages act 
as a filter for the air that enters the lungs and stands as a barrier 
to the entrance of particles whose presence might occasion mis- 
chief. 


The Calorific Value of Smoke.—The impression is widespread 
that the smoke with which the air of many large cities is filled is 
not only unhealthful and disagreeable, but is evidence of positive 
waste, pointing conclusively to imperfect combustion; and it is 
common for popular writers to point to a chimney vomiting black 
clouds as an example of a sinful waste of valuable fuel. Such 
statements, says Engzneering, London, August 10, are almost 
entirely without foundation, and no appreciable economy is likely 
to be effected by smoke-consuming devices, which must be advo- 
cated solely on hygienic and esthetic grounds. The common as- 
sumption that a large volume of smoke is always accompanied by 
a large percentage of carbon monoxid is disproved by analyses of 
the furnace-gases from a freight-steamer, taken recently at the 
instance of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. In addition 
to this a Scotch chemist, Mr. R. R. Tatlock, points out that in all 
ordinary coal the heat-power of the whole of the hydrocarbons is 
only a small part of the total, so that, even if all these should es- 
cape through the chimney, the loss would not be serious. As to 
carbon particles, heavy smoke shows only §1.46 grains of soot per 
100 cubie feet, and soot contains only 60 per cent. of combustible 
matter. 


Changes in the Sun’s Spots.—Prof. E.S. Holden writes from 
Lick Observatory to The New York Herald, August 19, of some 
remarkable changes in a recent group of Sun spots. The begin- 
ning of the present great activity was first noticed on Monday, 
the 13th. Since that time the changes have been so rapid, and 
on such a grand scale, as to make this group one of the most in- 
teresting of the present maximum period. One of the most re- 
markable changes occurred between 6 p.m. on the 15thand g A.M. 
on the 16th. At the former time the two largest black centers 
were solid, and one of them was flanked on one side by a mass of 
smaller black spots, at least a dozen in number. These showed 
the greatest activity and had exactly the appearance of a number 
of masses of cold metal thrown into a pot of white-hot iron, 
causing the metalto splash over the rim. This group had 
coalesced before the next morning. Several bridges had formed 
across the black center of one of the large spots, which had split 
into a number of sections. This group, nearly eighty thousand 
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miles in length, is not remarkable for any unusually large spots, 
but rather for the great number of smaller ones and for their 
wonderful activity. 
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Infected Dwellings.—The germs of typhoid fever, says Modern 
Medicine, July, not infrequently cling to a residence for many 
years, so that deaths occur there in one family after another, each 
being often in ignorance of the previous fatalities. When a well 
once becomes infected with typhoid-fever germs from an adjacent 
vault, cleaning out the well amounts to nothing, as it would gen- 
erally be necessary to clean out a space bounded at the surface 
by a circle having a diameter three times the depth of the well, and 
extending down into the earth to the bottom of the well, or at least 
below the water-level. Such a mode is of course impracticable. 
The only thing to be done with a well which has become infected 
with typhoid-fever germs is to close it up. It is impossible to 
have a well upon such premises, or even near by, which will not 
be in danger of similar infection. A Philadelphia physician, in a 
recent careful study of the causes of death in the older and prin- 
cipal wards of the city, found that the deaths from consumption 
were largely confined to a certain number of houses, for the most 
part arranged in groups, showing that the disease had extended 
from one house to adjacent houses. The health-officer of every 
town should keep a register of the houses in the town or city, 
including a complete sanitary history of each building, showing 
every case of sickness from whatever cause, chronic or acute, and 
all cases of death, with the causes. A person desirous of pur- 
chasing or renting a dwelling, could, by consulting this register, 
learn the exact history of any house which might be under con- 
sideration, and might obtain information the value of which, in 
the saving of sickness and life, could scarcely be estimated. 


Compressed Air.--The adaptability of compressed air to all 
sorts of shop uses, says 7he American Engineer and Railroad 
Journal, August, has now been demonstrated. At the West 
Shore shops, New Durham, N. J., oil is emptied from barrels 
into tanks by its means, and at Weehawken it is used for cleaning 
cars, serving with three men to clean about eight cars a day. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


PRoF. G. H. WILLIAMS, of Johns Hopkins University, who died recently 
in Baltimore of typhoid fever, held a foremost place among American 
petrographers, who have been advancing their branch of science notably 
of late. He was connected with the Standard Dictionary, as expert in 
mineralogy. 


A SIMPLE method for making ice artificially is to place in a metal flask 
about two-thirds of an ounce of a mixture of equal parts of sulfuric ether 
and carbon-disulfid; close the orifice of the flask by a stopper with two 
orifices, leaving one open, and passing through the other a glass tube ter- 
minating in a fine point which nearly touches the surface of the liquid. The 
other end of the glass tube is connected by means of a rubber tube with a 
bellows giving an extended current. The flask thus arranged is placed in 
a suitable vessel containing the water to be frozen, and a strong current 
of air is forced through the flask by the bellows. The rapid evaporation of 
the ether and carbon-disulfid which is thus induced causes a reduction of 
temperature to zero almost immediately, and ice is quickly formed. 


Two archeological discoveries of interest have just been announced from 
Egypt. At Sakkarah De Morgan's latest excavations have been attended 
with unexpected success. He has discovered a buried fleet of the old 
Empire, with masts, sails, and rigging complete. One of the ships measures 
thirty-nine meters in length. Ata spot eight miles from the Red Sea, near 
Suez, a trench recently cut on the site of an old temple revealed remains of 
a people who probably came into Egypt from the East to explore an un- 
known land, long before the days of the Pharaohs of the first dynasty. The 
lowest monuments were oblong blocks of stone, with a cut or score half an 
inch deep down the front and back of one end to mark legs, and two on 
each side of the other end to mark where the arms were. Clay images of a 
very primitive tvpe were found, on the top of which were remains of a 
higher civilization, indicated by the finely sculptured images brought to 
light. They are soon to be sent to England, and will be placed on exhibi- 
tion in London. 


M. HENRI MOISSAN, the French chemist, whose experiments in making 
artificial diamonds we have before referred to, has recently renewed his 
experiments. It will be remembered that his plan was to dissolve carbon 
at a very high temperature in molten iron or silver and to cool the mixture 
quickly. As iron and silver have the property, like water, of expanding 
in passing from the liquid to the solid state, the carbon then separates from 
the fluid mass and is submitted to a great pressure. M. Moissan has tried 
various methods of cooling and under various conditions He has 
obtained a variety of carbon, black or transparent, which in certain lights 
shows a crystalline appearance. It will mark ruby, and resists attack by a 
mixture of chlorate of potassium and nitric acid. Its density is 3 to 3. 5, 
and it burns in oxygen at a temperature of goo® C., giving about four 
times its weight in carbonic acid. These are the properties of the natural 
diamond 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY AND CATHOLICISM 
OF TO-DAY. 


A* anonymous writer, apparently a Catholic prelate, who 
wrote some time since an article on “The Policy of the 
Pope,” which made a great stir among Catholics, has contributed 
another article almost equally sensational in its effects to 7he 
Contemporary Review, for August. It is entitled ‘Intellectual 
Liberty and Contemporary Catholicism,” and the chief object of 
the writer's criticism, which is unusually unrestrained, is the 
growing claim of impeccability for the Pope, and the “dangerous 
tendency [of the Catholic Church] to shackle and fetter our every 
faculty, intellectual and moral, and to realize the unholy dream 
that would turn the Papacy into a sword, the hilt of which would 
be in the Vatican, and the blade all over the Earth.” The 
writer's ire appears to be especially aroused by the alleged sys- 
tematic secret efforts of the Papacy to upset the atomic theory of 
matter, and replace it, in Catholic educational institutions, with 
medieval science. ‘The writer insists that Catholics are being de- 
prived of that liberty which was once their birthright, very much 
to the detriment of their Church andof truereligion. He tells us 
what is taking place in the following words: 


“When Pope Leo XIII. ascended the throne of St. Peter, chem- 
istry was expounded in our schools and colleges exactly as it is 
taught all the world over. It was chemistry, and nothing more. 
Our present venerable Pontiff, however, laudably desirous of an- 
nexing intellectual as well as temporal domains, lost no time in 
changing this, with the glorious or deplorable result that we now 
have a perfectly orthodox Catholic chemistry, as distinguished 
from the godless chemistry of other people. ‘Catholic chemis- 
try!’ readers may exclaim; ‘such a science seems to the full as 
impossible as “comparative history,” and besides, if any such 
wide-reaching change were really in contemplation, we should 
‘have heard it discussed long ago.” ‘To this I reply that it is of 
the essence of all such reforms—as I have already pointed out— 
to be conceived in mystery and brought forth in darkness. Nor 
is it easy to grasp the force of the objections which can be urged 
against orthodox Catholic chemistry by those who welcome Cath- 
olic philology, and glory in Catholic lexicography. ‘There is much 
of a family likeness among them all. The important considera- 
tion, therefore, is not whether Catholic chemistry is more or less 
warranted than the other branches of study just enumerated, but 
whether this amazing innovation was called for by the interests 
of our holy religion, in which case Treason is simply put out of 
court.” 


The medieval system, which, we are told, has supplanted the 
atomic theory, teaches that all bodies consist of exactly two ele- 
ments, first matter and form, the former identical in all bodies, 
each specific substance being differentiated from others by its 
form only. Thus wateris primeval first matter into which aquei- 
tas (waterhood) has been infused. The writer continues: 


“Leo XIII., who, in spite of his elegant ode on the telegraph, 
is a thorough scholastic of the medieval type, exerted himself 
from the very first to banish the atomic theory from Catholic 
schools, and to reintroduce the system of Thomas Aquinas, whose 
ignorance, though perfectly excusable, is hardly a solid basis for 
a system of chemistry. Having issued his Encyclical on Scholas- 
tic Philosophy, he sent for the General of the Jesuits, Father 
Becka, and expressed his dissatisfaction that the atomic theory 
should be taught by such tried champions of Catholicism and in 
such a stronghold of orthodoxy as the Roman College. A hint 
' from the Pope is as good as a command, and the obedience of the 
General was prompt to a degree. Father Palmieri, then Profes- 
sor of Philosophy at the establishment in question, was imme- 
diately transferred to Holland to lecture on—the New Testament! 
And in all the schools and colleges taught by Jesuits and ortho- 
dox priests throughout the world, new professors were appointed 
who set about teaching the Scholastic view which 1s now pre- 
dominant everywhere. 

“ At Catholic schools and colleges, therefore, our youth pick up 
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some quaint and curious fragments of forgotten lore during the 
chemistry lectures. They are taught, for instance, that when 
hydrogen and oxygen unite in the proportion of two volumes of 
the former to one of the latter, the immediate result is not water. 
What happens is that they cease to be what they were, and lose 
their ‘oxygenity’ and ‘hydrogenity.’ If nothing else occurred, 
the ‘first matter’ would be alone, and as ‘first matter’ is not only 
invisible, but cannot even exist by itself, the water and its ele- 
ments would vanish to the shadowy region 
‘Where entity and quiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies fly.’ 

Something else does, however, fortunately for us all, take place 
—viz., ‘waterhood’ (!) is infused into ‘first matter;’ for water 
consists, not of oxygen and hydrogen, which, as we saw, forsook 
first matter the moment they met, but of this latter, and of the 
form of ‘waterhood.’ The application of this official theory to 
man is still more instructive, and to the younger generation which 
accepts Scholastic Philosophy as gospel truth, must come with 
the charm of a fairy-tale. In truth, the wildest story in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ is a joke toit. Man consists of ‘first matter’ 
and a soul. As soon as death solves their union, the soulless 
body, which is identical with ‘first matter,’ and therefore incapa- 
ble of existing by itself, would be naturally and necessarily non- 
existent. To prevent it from thus vanishing into nothingness 
and depriving the undertaker of his fee, a new substantial form 
is duly infused into it without delay. A new soul? No, not pre- 
cisely a soul, only a‘corpse or cadaveric form’—/forma cada- 
vertca—which imparts to ‘first matter’ its ‘corpsiness.’ To the 
very natural question which forces itself upon the bewildered 
student, ‘Whence comes this gruesome form which appears unex- 
pectedly, like a bolt from the blue?’ official philosophy, which, 
like Astolpho’s magic book, tells you everything you wish to 
know, replies glibly enough: ‘It is evolved out of its own—noth- 
ingness.’ As the corpse, however, is in a state of change, and 
inasmuch as it is the form only which imparts being, a new 
‘corpsy’ or ‘cadaveric’ form is being continuously evolved from 
its own nothingness and injected into the invisible first matter; 
and so the wheel keeps merrily whirling. 

“Such is a sample of Catholic chemistry, which, thanks to the 
personal intervention of his Holiness Pope Leo XIII., is now 
become the official and obligatory teaching in all free Catholic 
schools, colleges, seminaries, and universities.”* 


LATEST BIBLE FINDS. 


EBEL-NOUR, a mountain of Arabia, near Mecca, is revered 
J by the Mohammedans as the place where the Angel Gabriel 
delivered to Mohammed the first portions of the Koran; and, be- 
cause of this belief, it is called the ‘‘ Mountain of the Law.” On 
Mount Catherine, the highest peak of this mountain group, stands 
a monastery founded by the Emperor Justinian, a.p. 528. Here 
live forty old monks belonging to the Greek Church. For some 
time, learned men have believed that this old monastery con- 
tained valuable treasure of ancient manuscripts; and, recently, 
Dr. Friedrich Grote, a renowned German savant, was received 
hospitably by the monks, and discovered manuscripts of great 
value. He obtained permission from the Turkish Government to 
copy the manuscripts. 

The following interesting description of these manuscripts is 
from £/-Mouktataf, the great Oriental magazine published in 
Cairo: 

“Dr. Grote was, of course, not allowed to acquire any of the 
manuscripts [says £/-Mouktataf|. He found it likewise too 
laborious to copy them. So he employed photography asa means 
of transcribing them, an undertaking in which he, assisted by 
effective instruments, was eminently successful 

“The photographic plates submitted by Dr. Grote to the editor 
prove that the majority of manuscripts are in the ancient Arabian 
and Syrian languages, but the most important discovery is an 
Evangelium manuscript, which seems to be older than any parts 
of the original Holy Scriptures heretofore found 

“We were greatly puzzled by this manuscript when we first saw 
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its photographic reproduction. The handwriting was unrecog- 
nizable. Finally we discovered a key for deciphering it, and 
found it to be a part of the book of St. Mark ix. 11-12, beginning, 
‘And they asked him,’ etc., and ending, ‘must suffer many things 
and be set at naught.’ 

“The discovery of the key was principally facilitated by the 
occurrence of the word Ailia, that is, Elias, in the text. 

“The language used is the Aramaic dialect that prevailed in 
Syria at the time of Christ, and it is very probable that Dr. 
Grote discovered the most ancient of all existing Evangelium 
manuscripts in the form of contemporaneous Aramaic translation. 

“It should be interpolated here that Aramaic, according to 
Julius Furst, is the mother of all Semitic dialects. The oldest 
writings in that language heretofore known were the Chaldaic 
parts of the Old Testament—Jeremiah x. and xi. ; Daniel ii., iv., 
v., vi., vil., and xxviii.; Ezra iv., viii., xviii., and vii., xii. to 
XXVi. 

“The last page of a translation of a part of the Evangelium 
in the ancient Arabic language, which Dr. Grote’s photograph 
reproduces, contains the following : 

“*The word was disseminated among the brethren, and they 
believed. And there are many other things done by Jesus, 
which, if written about, would fill the world with more books 
than it could hold.’ 

““The holy Evangelium by John was finished at Ephesus, 
The copying of the four holy Evangeliums was finished in the 
middle of Lent for the owner, Stephanus, son of Frich, from 
Antiochia, known by the name of Euos. The latter was a lay- 
man, and when he received his copy of the holy Evangelium he 
became a monk and took the name of Arsani, and it was written 
for him by a sinner, a poor devil, without virtue, known among 
the peasants as Suru, Frich’s son-in-law, who deserves the fire of 
hell. God have pity on the reader and the writer—and forgive 
the writer. Amen. 

“*And this happened in the year 438 of the moon era, and the 
copy is correct.’ 

“Another photograph represents parts of the first book of 
Timothy, chapter vi., commencing as follows 

“*T give thee charge in the sight of God, who guickens all 
things,’ ete. 

“This manuscript shows traces of the Arabic style of writing in 
use now. 

“While most of the manuscripts are of Biblical or religious 
import, several refer to science and philosophy. One of the 
Doctor’s photographs reproduces a page from a medical book 
containing this bit of wisdom : 

“*There is no way of producing hair on a natural bald head, 
for baldness results from natural causes, which regulate the 
moisture of the head!’ 

“An extract from another ancient writer reads: ‘O man! 
when thou hast found a master and desire to avoid the road that 
leads to perdition, take a care not to be entrapped by the evil 
one'’ 

‘A photograph of a manuscript of Psalm xlvi. produces Arabie 
and Syrian translations of each verse set opposite each other. 
We have before us verses 8 and g: ‘Come, behold the work 
of the Lord,’ etec., and ‘He maketh wars to cease unto the end of 
the Earth.’ 

“Another Arabic manuscript contains the sentence: ‘ Whoever 
killeth a man is excluded from inheritance.’” 


A Church of Laymen.—‘‘ You might make the mistake which 
held back Europe for centuries. You might put Beckets and 
Richelieus in your places of State. You might give to a hierar 
chy the arrangement of your education, the provision for poverty 
and disease. You might confide to the same hierarchy your leg- 
islation and social order. ‘There is not a community in Europe, 
from Spain to Russia, but has suffered under such blunders. 
There has not been a sovereign, no, not though he were Napoleon 
or Charles V., but he has been hampered by such hierarchies. 
From their entanglements and their blunders we saved ourselves, 
once for all, when in the beginning we made a church of laymen 
instead of a church of priests. We did this when on the 6th of 
August, 1629, in the hamlet of Naumkeag, we made a Congrega- 
tional Church to be the established Church of New England.”— 
Edward Everett Hale, in New England Magazine, August. 
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RELIGION AND THE COMING 
STRUGGLE. 


AN MOST stirring defense of the application of religious truth 
and church activity to the solution of our social problems 
is to be found in 7he Westminster Review, for August. It is 


written by Rev. Walter Walsh in ‘a style at once passionate, self- 


SOCIAL 


contained, and brilliant, though some of his views will arouse 
warm protests from orthodox circles. Since the publication of 
Darwin's “Origin of Species” forty years ago, he tells us, the 
chief interest of the intellectual world has been to bring harmony 
out of the apparently clashing tenets of religion and science. 
The controversy thus aroused he considers as good as settled, or 


at least to have lost its vitality, and the imperative need now is 


to reconcile the truths of religion and the facts of sociology. He 
says 
““ > oa 2 4 - > . bd 
sut . . . having reconciled religion and science, the prob- 


lem now is how to reconcile religion with life. We have at least 
made good our right to seek Truth of Intellect; and now the 
efforts of the strongest souls are directed toward the achievement 
of Truth of Life. The scientist has made way for the sociologist. 
It is curious to note how the accent has shifted during the last 
twenty years. The reigning idea is not now scientific but socio- 
logical. Public interest has been diverted from Darwin to Henry 
George and the Fabian Society. We no longer search for the 
missing link, but for the true theory of value. Spencer’s Biology 
slumbers amid the dust of our free libraries, while his Sociology 
is blazoned liberally by the thumb of Demos—his mark. ‘The 
distinguished scientist who disputed the honor of Darwinism 
with Darwin himself has turned aside to write a book on Land 
Nationalization. The duel between Genesis and Geology prom- 
ising a peaceful issue, the whole world has turned to watch the 
more awful battle between selfishness and poverty, capital and 
labor, slumdom, sweating, and the grog-shop on the one side, 
and health, sanitation, fair wage, justice, and sobriety on the 
other. This isa more tremendous affair than the collisions be- 
tween the speculations of scientist and theologian. It is a battle 
for life and death, a battle for the bread of life from those who 
have nothing to hope from life, and nothing to fear from death. 
The arena has changed quickly from the professor's chair to the 
trade-union, the Socialist club, the Anarchist den. The whole 
Social body is gravitating toward the scene of strife. Govern- 
ments and parliaments are being dragged into it, and the pace of 
the whole thing is quickening till sober judgment and cool meas- 
urement become almost impossible. Here are all the elements 
of a social Armageddon: no French duel with toy pistols, but a 
battle between Briareus and the gods—Briareus the many- 
handed, many-headed giant of Labor, against the gods of the 
Plutocracy. 

“The question is: Can religion nerve and deliver this genera- 
tion face to face with dangers so threatening? That she has 
soothed and sustained mankind through the tedious ways of the 
wilderness will be allowed. Butcan she now hearten him against 
the sons of Anak, who, in the shape of monopolies, vested inter- 
ests, rings, capitalisms, confident by long possession and arrogant 
in the power of army, navy, police, and all the machinery of the 
status guo, bar his way to the promised land of social justice? 
Can she bring the frowning opponents to peaceful terms, and 
teach them how they may live together in mutual help and good 
comfort? 

“Let it be granted that the religion of fifty years ago was not 
equal to these tasks. Mainly individualistic, introspective, ex- 
perimental, concerning itself chiefly about a process called the 
saving of the soul, its shoulders were not broad enough to carry 
the young giant Democracy. Herein is justified that movement 
inside the churches to enlarge the scope of religious enterprise. 
Christians of the younger generation are bent upon a compre- 
hensive and thoroughgoing application of the moral laws of 
Christianity to every phase of human life. Religion is becoming 
more ethical, which is, in other words, more divinely secular. 
It scorns to regard itself as a mere instrument of government to 
keep people quiet by sops, or to preach an ignoble doctrine of 
content and of passive obedience to parliamentary majorities, or 
to present its Deity as a supernatural ‘chief constable’ for the 
preservation of the English game laws—as that strident Socialist 
Marcella phrased it. It regards itself as the chief weapon in 
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moral warfare, and is sharpening its point for a determined attack 
upon social injustice. The significant phrase, applied Chris- 
tianity,’ has caught on, and at least one American college has 
founded a chair for this neglected branch of moral science. In 
this direction lies the corrective of the old experimentalism. 
Under its eyes the old Scriptures unroll new meanings. It abol- 
ishes the pernicious distinction ,between sacred and secular, and 
proceeds to bless the secularities. The sanctification of the secu- 
lar is its note. Thedisciples of Jesus were not divines in starched 
collars, but fishermen and tentmakers; not writers of formal 
treatises, but wrestlers with social and ethical wrongs. The pa- 
triarchs—Abraham, Job, and the rest—were not theological pro- 
fessors, but shepherds, sheiks, and men of affairs, who stood for 
righteousness as they saw it. The authority of the Bible is in- 
voked for practical righteousness rather than speculative opinions. 
The Old Testament, as a record of legislator and prophet, is one 
long cry for civic and national righteousness; nor is the New 
Testament, though more loftily spiritual, one whit less urgent in 
demanding that the commonweal shall be the aim of the individ- 
ual. Wherever the older introspectionism got its aversion from 
public religion, it was certainly not from those most public- 
spirited of all writers, the writers of the Bible. The New Testa- 
ment indorses the better spirit of the Old, and is delivered from 
the necessity of saying the same things over again. In Christ's 
pathetic lament over Jerusalem, and Paul’s patriotic willingness 
to be damned for Israel's sake, the cry for public salvation may 
be said toculminate. That cry has entered into the modern soul, 
and rebukes the straitened interest which never broadened beyond 
the elementary question of the Philippian jailer, ‘What must I do 
to be saved?’ The modern Christian has broadened out from a 
monk into a citizen. 

“The idea of Democracy reigns over the modern world, and in 
accordance with it the democratizing of Christianity hastens 
apace. We are coming to see that Christianity is wholly for 
equality before God as against usurpation, hollow degree, and 
false prestige. It is for the poor as against his spoiler, for the 
populace as against their exploiters. The tyrannous customs of 
ages and the interested governance of the classes have kept this 
fraternal principle too long in abeyance. Kings and priests have 
clothed the Carpenter in a garb convenient for themselves, and 
used His religion as an engine of government. They have taken 
out its love, its brotherhood, its healthy human socialism, and 
shriveled it up into something aristocratic and exclusive. By an 
ingenious process of misrepresentation, not wholly wilful, they 
also were subject to the sway of ruling ideas—they either denied 
or travestied its primary ideas, and contrived to send down to us 
a heritage of lies and transparent make-believes which, hastily 
accepted as Christianity, has tempted the democracy to reject the 
most democratic faith of all the ages. To reconstruct society 
on the basis of brotherhood is the aim of modern democratic 
Christianity, and a Christianity of other nature is now clearly 
impossible.” 


From these remarks upon the proper function of religion, the 
writer passes to the consideration of the idea of God, and of man’s 
relation to Him, which it is necessary to hold before one can be 
brought into line with ethical reform. Action will inevitably be 
guided by belief, and before we can reform the Earth we must, 
like the nursery witch-woman, “sweep the cobwebs from the sky.” 
He says: 


“The abolition of future hells is a necessary step toward the 
abolition of those which exist on Earth. The irrational and in- 
human theories of future punishment so long prevalent in Chris- 
tendom have reacted upon the rationality and the humanity of 
those who accepted them, and are largely responsible for the 
coarse moral fiber, the brutality and the bloodthirstiness of the 
modern world. While the God tortures hopelessly the wicked 
and the weak, why should the worshiper not butcher his ene- 
mies, and take pleasure in tormenting the dumb creatures, or 
hunt down the weak among men and ruthlessly trample them 
under foot? While the idea of an avenging torture-chamber 
exists, so long will Christendom continue to ignore the precepts 
of its Christ, and to imitate its grim idol. The belief that the 
Divine Being acquiesces in the endless existence of sin and suf- 
fering, the removal of which is for Him also an impossibility, 
has dried the fountains not of human pity alone, but of human 
energy, and made us supine and helpless in the presence of the 
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problems of poverty, and vice, and fraud. From age to age this 
foul dogma of despair has paralyzed the heart of mercy and the 
arm of hope, and turned the whole Church of Christ into con- 
tented or helpless witnesses of the human hells of slumdom, 
brotheldom, and drinkdom.” 


A REVIVAL IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


“*KEPTICS would have us believe that the time for making 
converts to Christianity is past, because, they affirm, genu- 
ine enthusiasm is wanting among the followers of Christ. No 
better refutation of this can be found than the history of the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission, the youngest of missionary soci- 
eties. Its founder, the Rev. F. Franson, contributes a paper to 
The Bombay Guardian, in which he tells of the astonishing 
activity of the mission. He verily believes that “God Himself 
originated the work,” and goes on to say: 


“After having been engaged about fourteen years in pastoral 
and evangelical work among the churches of Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, and among the many Scandinavians of America, 
the Lord laid upon my heart the mission to the heathens. 

“Germany was, for several reasons, not the best land to begin 
a new heathen mission in, but in connection with the religious 
awakenings in and around Barmen and Elberfeld, persons were 
found willing and able to go out as missionaries. China was to 
be their field. A committee was appointed at Barmen with head- 
quarters at Panneweise, Barmen, and the German China Alli- 
ance Mission was founded. Their organ is the China Bote, 
Barmen, a paper which seems to find much favor with Christians 
in Germany. 

“T then turned to America, to rouse the Swedish Christians of 
the United States. 

“Long before reaching America, it was clear to me that I should 
offer every church the privilege of supporting ¢hezr own mis- 
stonary, and one whom the members of the church would know 
personally and about whose capability they had had opportunity 
to assure themselves. This plan worked admirably well. The 
mission candidates after proper examination and training were 
sent out as evangelists to the churches at large. Great revivals 
broke out in many places, and it did not take long before the 
report came from one church: ‘We are willing to take this 
brother as our missionary and support him.’ And from another 
church, ‘We are willing to take this female evangelist as our 
missionary and support her,’ and so on, until about a hundred 
had their support guaranteed. Money was at the same time 
gathered for their passage and outfit, and party after party sent 
out. The first party consisted of thirty-five missionaries, who 
all went to China. 

““We have also had the great joy of hearing of great results, 
especially in the fields of Japan and China. Besides those hun- 
dred missionaries belonging tothe Scandinavian Alliance Mission 
and those belonging to the before-mentioned Norwegian and 
German Missions, the Lord has during my last stay in Sweden 
enabled me to pick out, train, and send away to the North of 
China (outside of the Chinese Wall) forty-four Swedish mission- 
aries who are entirely supported and belonging to the Inter- 
national Missionary Alliance of New York and four more mis- 
sionaries who belong to Miss Anna Taylor's Thibet party, now 
at Darjeeling—making, in all, over 160 missionaries whom the 
Lord has enabled us to bring on to the mission field during the 
last four or five years. 

“But I am glad to tell that these missions are not the only ones 
operating from Scandinavian countries. There are several other 
societies who have sent out, and are sending out, missionaries to 
the different heathen fields. 

“Many will have been surprised to hear about so many Swedes 
in America and about so much missionary interest among them. 
I have then to tell you that we have some two millions of Swe- 
dish-speaking people in America; and further, that we have had 
during the last fifteen years, as well in Sweden as in America, the 
most wonderful and thorough religious wakenings that our peo- 
ple ever had since the time the first missionary to Sweden, Aris- 
garius, set his feet upon our shores. 

“Our society is still achild, as compared with the older societies, 
but while we gratefully acknowledge what these have done, I feel 
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obliged to say, especially as to the large, rich Protestant bodies 
of America, that in my opinion ¢he giants there could grow a 
great deal more still. If the small Swedish churches of 
America, consisting chiefly of people who have just settled in 
the country, and consequently are comparatively poor, can do so 
much, what might be done, if the twelve million Protestants of 
America would show to the world their giant’s arms and the 
strength already now in them, although not yet used as it might 
be ?” 


NEW LIFE IN BUDDHISM. 


NDER this heading an interesting article is contributed to 
the Christliche A pologete, Cincinnati, by Dr. F. Ohlinger, 
in which the writer reviews the means by which the Buddhists 
endeavor to stem the tide of Christian influence. The Buddhists 
have not been slow in discovering the power of the Press, and 
now avail themselves of this most effective weapon of our age. 
The Buddhist periodicals are chiefly intended to resist the spread 
of Christianity and to assist reforms among the Buddhist Churches, 
but the more ambitious among its editors even speak of the pos- 
sibilities of converting the West to the ancient Eastern faith. 
Mr. Ohlinger’s review (about six columns long) of Buddhist 
periodical literature we summarize as follows: 

The Buddhist religion, which still has more adherents than 
any other, remains for the present undisturbed in China and 
Thibet, the countries where it has the most power. In India 
and Japan, however, where it comes into direct contact with 
Christianity, Buddhism has been put on the defensive, and ably 
uses the Press. In India the periodicals work chiefly for the res- 
toration and maintenance of Buddhist temples and monuments. 
In Japan their language is more reformatory and polemic. The 
Japanese Buddhists claim to be the most genuine, if not the ex- 
clusive, defenders of Japanese institutions, and thus appeal to the 
strongly developed patriotism of the Japanese. They rejoice in 
the present reactionary movement, but know that it is at its 
height, and that foreign influence will soon again prevail. Some 
acknowledge that the Buddhist religion is much endangered by 
the freedom of residence accorded to foreigners; but in the end 
the truth must prevail. “Christianity is not truth that is proved 
by science,” they say. 

It will be difficult to overcome Christianity on account of its 
methods and also because it stands under the protection of for- 
eign Governments. 

“But,” says one paper, “what can the foreign preachers do, if 
our hundred thousand priests remain faithful? Forty millions of 
Japanese are our defenders.” Another paper says: “The first 
result of European immigration will be aggressive work on the 
part of Christianity. We Japanese have become poor in relig- 
ious ideas. Not one out of ten among us knows what Buddhism 
is. If the foreigners are allowed to settle among us, we will be 
vanquished. Buddhism will vanish. The struggle is not desir- 
able, but seems inevitable. Christian evangelization simply 
means the poisoning of the nation. We need only remind our 
readers of the ruin of Poland and Hawaii, accomplished by Chris- 
tian nations.” 

A third paper points chiefly to the need of reforms. In the 
meetings of Buddhist societies there should be more religious in- 
struction and less ritualism. Increased activity in mission work 
is also desirable. “If the people do not come to the temple, we 
must go and instruct them in their homes. If we would spread 
the faith, the spirit of reform must animate us and the people 
must be in sympathy with us.” 

A fourth paper prophesies a great religious revolution. “The 
defenders of the religion of common sense will be victorious, but 
it will not be the Unitarians.- These are only the advance-guard. 
It is Buddhism which will win.” 

All are pretty unanimous in asserting that Buddhism is much 
superior to Christianity in its teaching of the origin of the world. 
The dogma that God is the Father of all men, and that we are 
all brothers before Him, is merely a human one. “ Buddhists do 
not believe in a divine creation and rule of the world; everything 
in this world and in our lives is ruled by natural laws, explaina- 
ble by cause and effect.” 

The Buddhist Press is much elated over the Parliament of Re- 
ligions held last year in Chicago. One correspondent wrote 
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home that it would be an easy matter to found Buddhist temples 
in the United States. 

The great question of our age is: Shall the religion of the 
Twentieth Century be the Christian religion? The last years of 
our century will answer the question, the first years of the next 
will proclaim it. Nations will mix with each other in a manner 
which has only been slightly indicated at Chicago, and this inter- 
mingling wz// happen soon. The Buddhist editors watch the 
signs of the times. And we? We try to make laws to prohibit 
water from running down hill. Read Genesis ix. 27. Not the 
letter, but the spirit of that prophetic word is being fulfilled. 
Yet I believe that this new life in Buddhism is unhealthy—the 
fever of one who is dying. 

Buddhism in America.—Several New York papers reported 
that the distinguished Buddhist priest, Deki-Horru-Shi, who rep- 
resented Japanese Buddhism last year at the World’s Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago, at a meeting in Tokio made a speech in 
which he said that the Chicago meeting was held to extend the 
influence of Christianity, but the result was contrary to that ex- 
pected by the promoters, and only served the purpose of display- 
ing the glory of Buddhism over Christianity. The result, he 
says, has been that the American people are strongly inclining 
toward Buddhism, and building Buddhist temples and images in 
many places, especially on the Pacific Coast. Another result is 
that anti-Christian societies have become prevalent in America 
since the Chicago Convention. Mr. Deki says that Joseph Cook 
told him that the Buddhists in the neighborhood of Boston were 
20,000 in number. Christianity is also declining in Europe, and 
philosophers there new regard Christ asan imaginary personage, 
and the people of Europe are eager indeed for the coming of 
Buddhist priests from Japan. He spoke with severity of the 
apathy of Buddhist priests and people in the East. 


RELIGIOUS NOTE 


ALL the great missionary societies in England report a falling-off in their 
income. ‘Phere is a general disposition to attribute the fact to the preva 
lent dulness of trade. 

SINCE the Salvation Army invaded Satan's kingdom he has strengthened 
the gates of hell. He hates the tambourine far more than the pipe-organ. It 
gives him the headache every time a *“* poke bonnet ”’ beats a tattoo,— Ram's 


Horn. 


AN unusual feature of the English Summer School of Theology this 
season was an address from Dr. Fairbank, a Congregationalist minister, in 
the Hall at Balliol College, Oxford. Fifty years ago the very stones of the 
building would have been called on to protest against such a proceeding 


VERILY there is nothing new under the sun! Rabbi Placzek, of Moravia, 
has been decorated by Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, for his work entitled 
**Darwinism in the Talmud.’’ But the doctrine of evolution is older than 
the Talmud. It was taught by Anaxagoras more than two thousand years 
ago. 


AMERICAN Catholic priests have submitted to the Vatican the important 
question whether it is consistent with the priestty dignity to ride a bicycle. 
The Vatican sees no harm in it, the more especially that the inventor of the 
bicycle is said to have been a Jesuit priest; and has so instructed the appli- 
cants. 

His HOLINESS THE POPE has issued an encyclical letter to the Brazilian 
bishops, urging them to educate and enlighten the people to the full 
measure of their ability, and recommending the priests who go from the 
American College in Rome, as imbued with the right spirit in the matter of 
education, since they realize that ignorance is at the bottom of all the 
social evils of the day. 


MISSIONARY societies covering a large field of activity in Eastern Asia 
are very much disquieted by the Japa-Chinese war. The Presbyterians re- 
port 159 missionaries in China, 28 in Japan, and 59 in Korea. Both China 
and Japan have expressed themselves as capable of protecting their mis- 
sionaries, but it is feared that the natives of Korea will hold foreigners re- 
sponsible, both for the earlier rebellion and the present war. 


THE Russian Church appears to realize that it has a fine field for mission- 
ary enterprise at home. Encouraged by recent conversions to orthodoxy 
it has decided to extend its operations among the old Ritualists in various 
parts of the Empire. Russia, while tolerant of her Moslem subjects, is 
very impatient of nonconformity among her Christian subjects, and we 
may look for very earnest and determined efforts to win back both the Old 
Ritualists and the Stundists to the fold. 


THE heir presumptive to the throne of England having been baptized in 
water brought from the Jordan, a contemporary suggests that the parents 
and god-parents, together with the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who officiated, must be lineal spiritual descendants of the old Jews who 
believed that,if they were not buried in the land of their fathers, they 
Would have to roll over and over all the way underground until they 
reached the sacred soil. Hence the old Jewish custom of being buried with 
a little Jewish soil under their heads. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


NOT HOME-RULE, BUT INDEPENDENCE FOR 
IRELAND. 


N The American Journal of Politics, recently, an article by 
Mr. T. Burke Grant appeared, in which the writer endeavored 
to disprove Lord Salisbury’s statement that “the Irish of America 
pursue England with an undying hate.” Mr. Grant quotes a 
number of leading Irish-American citizens in support of his 
denial. He thinks that Home-Rule would satisfy the Irish on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and quotes some answers of his Irish- 
American friends in support of his argument. 

“I know of no such Irish-Americans as Lord Salisbury speaks 
of, and never heard of them,” says one of Mr. Grant's correspon- 
dents, and others were quoted as follows : 

** We will learn to forget the wrongs of England in the noble attitude of 
justice assumed by the English people of the present.”’ 

“We have anabiding faith in the future of an English democracy, and 
hope that a united democracy will one day govern both England and Ireland 
in peace and happiness.” 

“Great Britain is not responsible for the results of British government in 
Ireland. We would like to cooperate with the masses there to abolish the 
classes, whom alone we hold responsible for Ireland's wrongs.”" . . . 

“The Irish-Americans do not hate the British people. They do hate Tory- 
ism and all that it represents.” 

“TI believe that with full justice accorded totheir country, Irishmen would 
become the truest, most loyal, and safest custodians. of Imperial power, 
honor, dignity, and greatness— Britain's chotcest citizens.” 

United Ireland, Dublin, furiously takes up Mr. Grant’s argu- 
ment. The Nationalist paper declares plainly and openly that 
nothing but independence, pure and simple, will satisfy the 
Nationalist : 


“No decent Irish Nationalist, either at home or abroad, has the 
slightest desire to see the people of this country made ‘Britain's 
choicest citizens.’ Choicest citizens—Faugh! No, but we want 
to be citizens of /re/and, choice or otherwise. Whether we live 
well or ill, we want to live for our own country and not for any 
other. If Ireland were a hell on, Earth and England a heaven, 
we would rather reign in Ireland than serve in England... . 
But how can sensible Irishmen bring themselves to believe that 
Ireland could not exist as a separate nation? Asa matter of fact, 
there are several independent States in Europe alone with less 
wealth and less population. Greece is not as large as Ireland, 
and her population is hardly half; Servia is only about three- 
quarters our size, and her population is much less than half; 
Switzerland is just half our size, and her population is only three- 
quarters; Bulgaria is somewhat larger, but her population is lit- 
tle more than that of Switzerland. Belgium, to be sure, hasa 
population of 6,000,000, but her area is little more than a third of 
that of Ireland; and as for Roumania, though she is much larger 
than Ireland, her population is only what ours was not so many 
years ago. What these little States can do, however, Ireland is 
declared to be unable to do.” 


The security of these little States, it is argued, lies not in their 
ships and military organizations, but in the rivalry of their great 
aeighbors, none of whom dare, unless at the peril of a war in 
which they would be somewhat equally matched, violate their 
integrity and neutrality. 

The reason why Nationalists supported Home-Rule was that it 
would bring Irishmen of ability into the service of their own 
country. 


“Under Home-Rule, said Mr. Parnell, we could not spare a 
man of our race. We want our Dufferins and Duffys, our Rus- 
sells and Plunkets, our Collinses and Blakes, here in Dublin, 
snaking Ireland what she ought to be, giving Irish genius a cen- 
ter from which its influence may radiate, not as now, in little 
specks of light shining here and there, one at a time, from Lon- 
don to Lima, but in one broad circle of light of which the world 
would have to take note. Great men make a great nation, and if 
Ireland has any individuality left, she owes it, not to her eminent 
sons who left her service for the service of the British Empire, 
but to the great among her children who stood by her through 
everything, identified their lives with hers; and we would rather 
have no Home-Rule at all than a Home-Rule which would send 
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our Tones and Parnells, our O’Connells and Butts, our Emmets 
and our Mitchels, into the service of the British Empire, and leave 
Ireland to be governed by hucksters and fools.” 


Exceptional umbrage is taken at ‘Mr. Grant’s and his three 
hundred correspondents’” hope that the future of civilization may 
largely depend upon an alliance of the two English-speaking 
branches of the Anglo-Norman race. There, thinks the writer 
of the United [reland article, Mr. Grant shows the cloven foot ; 
and he concludes his denial of sympathy with the Sassenach in 
the following manner : 


“As for the Irish National Federation of America, for which 
Mr. Grant says he speaks, it had better tell the people of this 
country as quickly as possible whether its political work is done 
in the interests of the ‘Anglo-Norman race’ or in the interests of 
the Celtic and Anglo-Celtic race. Come, gentlemen of the Irish 
National Federation of America, let us, in the name of all that is 
good and wholesome, clear the air!” 


INFLUENCE OF THE EASTERN WAR UPON 
OUR TRADE. 


T is feared that the present war between China and Japan will 
soon make itself felt in the mercantile relations of those 
countries with the United States. Our business with those coun- 
tries is very considerable, and we are likely to experience a 
scarcity of such articles as they alone can supply us, and, of 
course, arise in prices. Unfortunately such articles form the ma- 
jority of the goods imported by us from the belligerent countries. 
The Handels-Zettung, New York, says: 


. The staple exports from China and Japan to the United States 
are tea and silk. The direct importation of Japanese teas 
amounts to 45,000,000 pounds annually. As a matter of fact 
nearly all the tea not consumed in Japan is sent to the United 
States, whence it is distributed in other markets. China exports 
to the United States about 55,000,000 pounds, of which 24,000,000 
are sent from Shanghai, 23,000,000 from Amoy, and 6,000,000 from 
Foochow. The imports of silk from Japan are more valuable 
than those of tea. The report of the United States Custom 
House shows that China sent, during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, 1,880,242 pounds of raw silk, valued at $5,427,591. 
Japan during the same year sent 3,697,675 pounds, valued at $14,- 
784,432. The question is: How much will business with both 
countries be tampered or even stopped? 

“The main ports of China are treaty ports, opened up to enable 
the Europeans and Americans settled there to trade. How far 
the treaty rights go, and whether the foreign Powers would, 
eventually, interfere in case Japan should blockade these ports, 
is a question which is answered very differently by competent 
judges. Only this much is certain: Hong Kong alone will not 
suffer from the war, as it is to all respects and purposes a British 
colony. It is also probable that Shanghai will not be blockaded, 
and thus no radical cessation of our trade relations with China 
need be feared. Greater complications, however, will arise if 
Russia takes up the cudgels for Japan, in which case England 
would come to the assistance of China.” 
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China and Japan measuring their cues to see which must sacrifice the 
more hair in the quarrel.— Deutsche Wespen, Berlin, 
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A JAPANESE JOAN OF ARC. 
M* ELIZABETH ANDREW, who has just returned from 
J 


apan, contributes the following story to 7/e lVoman’'s 
Signai, London, regarding the early conquest of Korea by Japan : 


“Toward the end of the legendary period of Japanese history, 
comes into view a figure which, for heroic qualities, cannot be 
excelled in the annals of any nation: Jingu Kogo, the conqueror 
of Korea, who alone, among the nine female rulers of Japan, has 
made an era in the national history of the country. 

“She seems to have been from the beginning, like Joan of Arc, 
a hearer of divine voices. She tried to persuade her husband to 
go to the conquest of an unknown land, westward. He refused 
to believe there was any such land, because it could not be seen. 
She got a further vision that he would never see it, but that she 
would conquer it for her son, who would be born after his father’s 
death. 

“ After her husband’s death she put down the rebellion in which 
he had been killed, and immediately prepared for the expedition, 
addressing her generals thus: 

“*The safety or destruction of our country depends upon this 
enterprise. I entrust the details to you. It will be your fault if 
they are not carried out—I am a woman, and young. I shall dis- 
guise myself as a man to undertake this gallant expedition, trust- 
ing to the gods, and to my troops and captains. We shall acquire 
a wealthy country; the glory is yours if we succeed; if we fail, 
the guilt and disgrace shall be mine.’ 

“The work of recruiting and ship-building then began with a 
will, although, to the impatient woman, it seemed at times un- 
necessarily slow. But at last all was ready, and the brave array 
of ships set off for the unknown shore, the Empress feeling within 
the new inspiration for her babe, as yet unborn. They had a 
good voyage, and the conquest of Korea followed. The King and 
a large suite met them on the shore, and offered allegiance to the 
people from the mysterious East, whose coming had been fore- 
shadowed in dreams and visions. 

“The expedition returned laden with vast wealth, not the spoil 
of battle, but the peaceful tribute of a bloodless victory ; and from 
that time forward Japan, through Korea, and later by direct con- 
tact with China itself, began to receive and assimilate the civil- 
ization, arts, and religions of China. Thus, through a woman, 
Japan received the start along the line of progress which made 
her what she is to-day, for the sequel of Jingu Kogo’s Korean ex- 
pedition was the introduction of almost everything which we 
regard as peculiar to civilized countries. With characteristic 
belittling of woman and exalting of man, the whole martial ca- 
reer of the Empress is ascribed to the influence of her son, as 
yet unborn; a son who, by his valor and prowess, has secured for 
his deified spirit the position of god of war in the Japanese pan- 
theon. We should say that pre-natal influences and heredity 
produced the heroic son; the Japanese reason from the other end, 
and show that all the noble qualities of the mother were produced 
by the influence of the unborn babe.” 


DOES GREAT BRITAIN HOLD THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN ? 


“T°HE annual British naval maneuvers are watched as keenly 

as the great army maneuvers in Germany, for their re- 
sults are supposed to foreshadow possible contingencies in case 
of war. The German maneuvers often result in a scare, the com- 
manding officers proving to the stolid Teuton by a plus 4 minus 
c that he must pay for more soldiers, or be content to be swal- 
lowed bodily by Johnnie Crapaud and Mujik. 

English sense of justice and fair-mindedness causes the Britons 
to boil over with righteous indignation when they hear of a new 
increase in “the insufferable burden of militarism” borne by their 
German cousins. But the British navy—that is quite a different 
matter. Civilization would collapse if Britannia did not rule the 
seas! And so they have just had their accustomed little naval 
scare, resulting in the determination to build expensive docks at 
Gibraltar for the repair of crippled English fleets. 

“A certain dramatic interest attaches to the naval maneuvers 
this year [says 7he Home News, London]. When war was de- 
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clared, it was assumed that the four fleets engaged in and about 
the Irish Channel represented respectively the Mediterranean and 
Channel fleets of Great Britain, and the Toulon and Brest fleets 
of France. Could the latter succeed in uniting so as to hurl their 
combined force on the British Channel fleet, which they might 
fairly expect to defeat, and then to turn their attention to the 
Mediterranean fleet? That, it is supposed, would be the position 
as between France and Great Britain if war was declared, and it 
was possible to generate no small enthusiasm as to the chances 
of the game. If the Mediterranean fleet could not come to the 
assistance of the Channel fieet in time to prevent the latter being 
crushed by mere numbers, it was clear that Great Britain would 
have to consider her position anew in the light shed by the man- 
euvers. Admiral Seymour, in command of the ‘Blue’ or French 
squadrons, by what is conceded on all sides to have been a dis- 
play of most resourceful strategy and brilliant seamanship, 
brought the two ‘French’ fleets together, defeated the British 
Channel fleet, and was free to find and fight the Mediterranean 
with a force which would probably be greatly superior, though it 
may be accepted with confidence that a British fleet would inflict 
some damage on an enemy’s fleet, however overwhelming.” 


The maneuvers were, in consequence, cut short. 
battle brought them practically to an end. 


The sham 
The building of docks 
at Gibraltar will be begun without unnecessary loss of time. 

The Standard, London, commenting upon the decision of the 
Admiralty, says: 


aor 


lhe old prediction, that the Mediterranean that destined to 
become a ‘French lake,’ only indicates half the story. Let the 
Toulon fleet pass through the Straits of Gibraltar while our 
Mediterranean fieet is playing the part performed by Admiral 
Fitzroy when racing after the ‘Blue’ squadron under Admiral 
Seymour, and the next step will consist in a combined attack 
against our Channel fleet, the French force from Toulon having 
united with the fleet from Brest The Channel fleet being dis- 
posed of, like that of Admiral Dale, the two French fleets would 
go in search of our Mediterranean squadron, against which the 
enemy would appear with greatly superior force, though the latter 
would inevitably have suffered some damage in the previous en- 
counter with British ships. “fhe naval station at Toulon gives 
an enormous advantage to the French.” 


Events in Asiatic waters have reminded the nations that are the 
happy possessors of navies that it is not enough to have ships: 
The British naval 
authorities have long since been confronted with this problem. 


one must have officers and men to man them. 


The institution of training ships has, in some measure, promised 
to alleviate the dearth of serviceable men, if not at once, at least 
in the future. It is, however, discovered that the staff of officers 
at the disposal of the Admiralty is by no means large enough. 
In the engineering department, it is found that the firemen are 
liable to break down, unless accustomed to the high temperature 
of the stokehold of a modern battle-ship. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, London, writes on this subject: 


““A more ominous discovery even than this advantage of the 
French in the Mediterranean, is the utter inadequacy of our sup- 
ply of seamen and officers. ‘The force which we mobilized would 
have been quite insufficient to maintain the honor of our flag 
against France and Russia, yet it exhausted our depots and drew 
heavily upon our coast-guard and even our Naval Reserve to man 
it. Whence we are to get crews in time of war for the thirty-four 
iron-clads which we did not commission, it is hard to imagine. 
The Naval Reserve are not sufficiently trained to take our ships 
at once into action. A correspondent with the fleet says of them : 
‘The majority have no acquaintance with steamship work, and 
their knowledge of gunnery 1s of the slightest.’ We have abso- 
lutely no reserve of really trained men, except only the coast- 
guard, who are few in number and would be wanted on land 
to work the signals. . The Congueror, with second-class 
stokers, was, instead of a source of strength, a drag to the more 
powerful and better-manned ships. She was always behind and 
unable to obtain a speed of more than twelve knots, though 
nominally she steams over fifteen The Congueror’s con- 
spicuous failure may be attributed to the dearth of lieutenants. 
How she would be fought 1n action thus short-handed we cannot 
understand. The Onyx has as executive officers two lieuten- 
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ants. The Aarfleur is a hundred men short. We shall most 
ludicrously deceive ourselves if we imagine that a fleet manned in 
this way could have any real chance of success in a great war.” 


The want of officers made itself felt in nearly every one of the 
vessels. With regard to the dearth of stokers, 7he Westminster 
Gazette, London, says: 


“So far as our East and West indian fleets and our African 
squadron are concerned, why cannot we follow the example of 
the P. and O. Royal Mail and British Indian steamers, and enter 
a number of colored men as stokers? Though they may not be 
able to ‘stand fire’ on deck, they ‘stand fire’ below far better than 
Europeans.” 


THE BLACK PLAGUE. 


HE tramp of armed men and the roar of naval guns in the 
far East have almost deafened the civilized West to the 
ominous threats that come from a danger other than the imbro- 
glio over Korea. The Plague still rules in Hong Kong and Can- 
ton, although it appears now to be kept within bounds, and ves- 
sels from those ports are subjected to strict quarantine. How 
great the danger of infection is to the world in general may be 
learned from the fact that about 4,500 sea-going vessels annually 
enter the port—one of the finest and largest in the world—besides 
22,000 of those curiously built Chinese “junks.” T7he Celestial 
Empire, Shanghai, in a review of the ravages committed by the 
Plague, says: 


“Its rapid progress has been a surprise to all and has destroyed 
many cherished delusions. A few months ago, if any one had 
indicated such an event he would have been laughed at. It would 
have seemed impossible that an epidemic, once so common in 
Europe but now supposed to have been stamped out by the supe- 
rior hygienic measures of modern science, could have taken hold 
of a European colony and developed rapidly in spite of all efforts 
of the Government. The little that was known of the Plague in 
China was from reports of travelers in Yunnan and Pakhoi, and 
from these sources it was evident that foreigners generally con- 
sidered themselves exempt from any danger of contracting the 
disease. One important fact was overlooked: in Yunnan and 
Pakhoi the foreigners formed such a small element that, by the 
law of averages, it was unlikely that any case should fall to their 
share, especially as the Plague, though attacking indiscriminately 
all classes, shows some regard for those who live in wealth and 
comfort. These facts bring to our mind the historical records of 
the Plague in Europe. 

“Almost the whole of our historical period contains accounts of 
these calamities. Thucydides, Rufus of Ephesus, Livy, and 
Orosius all speak of the Plague as prevalent in Libya, Egypt; 
and Africa some centuries before our era. In much later times 
we have the description of the Great Plague that raged during 
the reign of Justinian in the Sixth Century. But probably the 
most terrible calamity which ever afflicted the human species was 
the epidemic wave which, about the middle of the Fourteenth 
Century, swept over Asia, Africa, and Europe, when it was called 
the Black Death. The accounts of the contemporary historians 
are so dreadful, the mortality given so enormous, that they 
almost surpass credibility. No country was spared, and the ad- 
vantages of rank and wealth, though a protection even in this 
dreadful visitation, were not a complete immunity: a king, two 
queens, princes, bishops, and nobles were among the victims. 
In about three years it swept all over the countries of Europe, 
and destroyed such an amount of human life that the accounts of 
it would seem incredible if they were not vouched for by the con- 
cordant contemporary testimony of the annals of the period in all 
countries. 

“In Cairo, when the Plague was at its height, 10,000 to 15,000 
died daily. Tartary and Mesopotamia, Syria and Armenia, were 
depopulated and bodies lay unburied on the roads and in the 
caravanseries. Aleppo lost 500 daily, and 22 died within six 
weeks at Gaza. Ships without crews were often seen in the Med- 
iterranean, drifting about and spreading contagion wherever 
they went ashore. Pope Clement was informed that more than 
23,000,000 had perished in the East. In Florence, according to 
some, 60,000 died, but Boccaccio gives 100,000, and Matteo Vil- 
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lani says three out of five; in Venice 100,000, in Marseilles in 
one month 16,000, in Paris 50,000, in Avignon 60,000, in Lon- 
don 100,000. In Vienna for some time 1,200 died daily. In Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, according to John Villani, only a third of the 
population was spared; in Venice only a fourth. In England, 
it is said, only a tenth remained alive, which is evidently exag- 
gerated.” 


That a pestilence may get the better of the authorities in civil- 
ized countries, even in our days of general hygienic precautions, 
is evident from the ravages of the cholera in Hamburg, two years 
ago, when nearly 10,000 persons were carried off during six 
weeks. How little China is to be depended upon to aid in rational 
measures against the evil, may be gleaned from the following 
Chinese account of the origin of the present outbreak, as given in 
the North China Dazly News, Shanghai: 


“The Empress-Dowager, jealous of the welfare of the people, 
keeps constantly burning in her palace eighteen lamps, which 
represent the eighteen provinces of China. . Not long ago one 
of the lamps, though it received precisely the same attention as 
all the others, was burning very badly, and the Empress sent for 
the Chief Imperial Astronomer to learn the reason. The Chief 
Astronomer, having carefully considered the matter and consulted 
the archives, told the Empress that the lamp which was burning 
so badly represented the province of Canton, which was about to 
be afflicted with a serious epidemic which the God of Pestilence 
had determined to take off eight-tenths of the people. The Em- 
press was very much concerned at being told this, and asked the 
Chief Astronomer how such a dreadful doom might be averted 
from eight-tenths of her people in the province. The Chief As- 
tronomer said that the God might perhaps be moved with prayer 
and offerings, and everything was done to placate him, by the 
Empress-Dowager’s orders. After this, the Chief Astronomer 
was asked what success had been achieved, and after much con- 
sideration and consultation he replied that the God of Pestilence 
had consented to compromise—but this was absolutely the best 
that he could do—for four-tenths human beings and four-tenths 
rats. Thus the frightful mortality of rats and human beings at 
Canton this Spring is explained.” 

Japan, while anxious to prove her greater advance in civiliza- 
tion on the field of battle, has also the honor of having dis- 
patched the first scientist of note to the seat of the Plague. Dr. 
Kitasato, who was intrusted with the important mission of inves- 
tigating the epidemic with a view to its proper treatment, isa 
pupil of Dr. Koch, of comma-bacillus fame, and holds the rank of 
a Royal Prussian Professor of Medicine. His discovery of the 
Plague bacillus is thus described in the Japan Gazette, Yoko- 


hama: 


“On the first day of his investigations he was able to discover 
the bacillus in the bubo, blood, lungs, liver, and spleen of. dead 
patients, and he immediately made a cultivation in agar-agar. 
On the same day he took, with all due precautions, some blood 
from the finger-tips of patients suffering from the disease in a 
severe form, and here again he found the bacilli. He then inocu- 
lated mice, guinea-pigs, and rabbits with the virus, and in every 
instance animals so inoculated had displayed symptoms of the 
Plague and had eventually died. On post-mortem examination 
the bacillus was found in their blood. Mice inoculated displayed 
symptoms of the disease in a few hours, and died in from two to 
three days. Swellings were found at the point of inoculation, and 
the bacilli were discovered freely in their blood. Every animal 
which had been inoculated had succumbed, with the exception of 
pigeons, and the exemption of the birds from the disease has not 
yet been explained by the Professor.” 


Cleanliness in dwellings and streets the Professor regarded as 
the first rule, both for cure and prevention. All dead bodies 
should be covered with quicklime and buried ten feet deep. He 
also advises temperance both in food and drink. 


THE United States is already running Great Britain very close in the ex- 
port of agricultural implements, and as the present depression must lead to 
greater activity in the manufacture of all kinds of goods, it is worth know- 
ing that, legally at least, we cannot be excluded from Colonial markets. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR TRAVELERS IN RUSSIA. 


M! \ST Americans are aware, through the experience of Amer- 

ican travelers in Russia, that nothing seemed a more im- 
portant part of a traveler’s outfit than the passport. Aside from 
the continual supervision to which the frequent renewal of the 
passport subjected its holder, Russian official corruption found 
in these papers a fruitful source of income by way of extortion. 
A late published law has done away with much of this annoyance. 
The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, says: 

“There is an old saying that a Russian is composed of three 
parts: body, soul, and passport. And, indeed, until lately every 
one lost his individual rights if he lost his passport. The absence 
of a passport among a person's effects was sufficient to cause ban- 
ishment to Siberia. The number of people thus ruined will 
hardly ever be known. The numerous trials of Nihilists 
prove conclusively that passport laws are insufficient to prevent 
crime, yet the system was so deeply rooted that the Government 
could not be prevailed upon to relax it, and the assassination of 
Alexander II. was followed by an increase in the strict observ- 
ance of its regulation. To-day we breathe more freely in 
Russia. The Damocles sword which hung above the heads of 
the people, the chain which hampered every step, have been de- 
stroyed. True, the Government has not abolished the passport. 
It has made it even obligatory to all, high and low. But itis no 
longer a source of income to the State and is easy to obtain. The 
passport serves to-day only asa legitimation, and bears that name. 
It is sufficient to prove the holder's identity outside his domicile. 
Formerly, one would be arrested immediately if unable to pro- 
duce the passport, and, at least, transported across the border or, 
as in the case of native Russians, to one’s own town or village. 
To-day the testimony of two reliable witnesses is sufficient to ob- 
tain a new passport. Two things are, however, needed to bring 
about a proper working of the new law. The Government must 
strictly supervise the passport authorities, to prevent a misinter- 
pretation of the new rules; and the people must assume a be- 
havior which proves that they feel themselves free men, and must 
energetically oppose all attempts of the police—both in towns and 
villages—to act arbitrarily. For deep down in the heart of the 
lower officials still lurks the desire to make a new law only a new 
source of income.”—7vrans/ated for Tue Lirerary DiceEsr. 


UNCLE SAM THROUGH GERMAN GLASSES. 


HE views which foreign papers express of the United States 
nowadays—what with the Coxey movement, the coal- 
miners’ strike, the Chicago riots, and the Tariff muddle in Wash- 
ington—are not as arule very flattering. If it does a nation as 
much good as Burns thought it would do a man to see itself as 
others see it, there ought to be some benefit derived from the very 
of Bremen, 


unfavorable description which the W’eser-Zeztung, 


furnishes to its readers. Here it is: 

“It was very hasty of our German papers to call the labor trou- 
bles in the United States a revolution or civil war. Their 
object was not a reform of the Governmert. It was nothing but 
a genuine revolt against authority, which, for the time being, 
rendered the officials powerless. Yet, although the authority of 
the State is not very great in the United States, it was sufficient 
quickly to restore public order. This cannot, however, be re- 
garded as a sign of a healthy social condition. Quite the con- 
trary. More than the Coxey movement, these troubles have 
shown much that is very unsatisfactory. The ‘wide West’ has 
ceased to be a safety-valve for the unemployed, and capitalism 
is connected with such monstrosities as cannot anywhere else be 
seen to act so disastrously, for in the United States the authori- 
ties do not honestly administer their office, but are the tools of 
the most shameless corruption. With us, too, the maxim ‘to the 
victor the spoils’ has been adopted in the life of the political par- 
ties, and those classes who formerly held hereditary rights en- 
deavor to barter their influence. In the United States, where 
patriarchal rights never existed, the workings of capital remind 
us of the conditions under which Germany broke up into small 
territories and the liberties of the people were destroyed. The 
weaker is not vanquished in a peaceful contest, but overcome by 
brutal force. At great cost all competitors are ruined, and when 
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this has been accomplished, rival concerns are bought up ata 
ridiculously low price, and then the monopoly is used to force the 
public to pay extreme prices. The few who remain in business 
in such a case are forced to form a trust, and thus lose their lib- 
erty.” 


The writer here reviews the manner in which the railroads of 


the country are supposed to have been brought under the influ- 
ence of monopolies and trusts, and then goes on to say: 

“To all this must be added the army of corrupt officials; an ad- 
ministration of justice of extremely doubtful honesty which en- 
ables the powerful to draw law cases to almost any length ; anda 
Government and legislation which form a queer combination of 
democratic principle and corruption in practice. This also has 
favored the amassing of wealth in the hands of a few, in a man- 
ner which is almost incomprehensible to Europeans. All this 
has brought about that contrast between the possessing and non- 
possessing classes which now becomes apparent in three different 
ways: The disappearance of free, arable land, open for occupa- 
tion to the poor, in the West; the difficulty experienced in the 
attempt to keep up the high rate of wages paid to American work- 
men; and the disappointment of the hopes which were enter- 
tained with regard to advantages accruing from thé World's Fair. 

‘““Upon such a basis all kinds of voleanic eruptions must be ex- 
pected; and there is no hope that the causes of the crisis will be 
speedily removed. To do that, a strong, popular party with 
clearly defined aims is necessary. But there is no sign of such a 
party in the United States. The two historic parties vie with 
each other in the use of corrupt means. When one of them fails 
to secure the legislation, it still rules in separate States and in 
municipalities. ‘The abnormal excesses of the Republicans gave 
the victory to the Democrats, and these then stood before a bril- 
liant historical task. They have fulfilled very little of what was 
expected from them. There is no longer any talk of civil- 
service reform—on the contrary, the ruling Democrats are, if pos- 
sible, still more corrupt than their opponents. Thus the nation 
wears a Nessus shirt; in spite of its democratic institutions, the 
effort to free itself from corruption is fruitless.” 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE rumors of restrictive measures against the Anarchists in Germany 
have already called forth numbers of threatening letters to the Emperor, 
and precautions are taken to protect the Imperial family in a manner which 
was formerly thought unnecessary. M. Casimir Perier, too, although he 
shows himself fearlessly in the streets, has a strong bodyguard of detec- 
tives in private clothes around him, to make the repetition of Santo 
Caserio’s crime as difficult as possible. The actual danger of the heads 
and ministers of State in Europe is, however, very much overrated. ‘The 
great unwashed” are in the habit of sending a threatening missive to any 
person in a prominent position who rouses their ire. American mill-owners 
and managers are aware that the discharge of a worthless hand is fre- 
quently followed by the receipt of a threatening note, rudely illustrated 
with death’s-heads and cross-bones. A more serious plot was discovered 
by the French police. An attemnpt was to be made to blow up M. Dupuy, 
the Premier of France, with the assistance of the Spanish Anarchists. 
Similar attempts to prepare a successful attack against the Italian Premier 
have also been discovered. The somber aspect of all news connected with 
the Anarchists has been enlivened by the latest Bismarck anecdote. Some 
of the Saxon papers brought a notice according to which the old Chancellor 
compared the Anarchists with his Varzin pigs. The Hamburger Nachrich- 
ten, Hamburg, is authorized to deny the story. When Prince Bismarck 
heard of it, he exclaimed: ‘‘ I] would not disgrace my pigs with such a com- 
parison.” 


THE Morocco troubles are cropping up again, and the great powers have 
sent ships to Mazagan, which is besieged by the Kabyles. Moroccoisa 
dangerous country for foreigners during a rebellion. It is the last rem- 
nant of the independence of the once powerful African empire of the Arabs, 
and would have passed into the hands of a European power long ago, were 
it not that the possession of the Moroccan coast would give immense in- 
fluence to any European Power interested in the Mediterranean, an influ- 
ence which is coveted by too many to be lightly ceded to one. 


THE frequency of deaths from cholera in the Eastern provinces of Prussia 
has caused the Emperor to order a change in the location of the Autumn 
maneuvers. Cases of cholera are reported in nearly every large seaport of 
Europe, while the Eastern provinces of Austria are dangerously infected. 
On the whole, however, the authorities appear to have succeeded in isolating 
the epidemic wherever it appeared. The spread of the cholera in Bessara- 
bia has induced the Roumanian Government to establish a military cordon 
on the frontier. 


THE passage of the Gorman Bill produced a slight increase in the price of 
American stocks at the Berlin Exchange. Onthe whole it is thought that 
German manufacturers will not profit much by the new Tariff. The manu- 
facturers who chiefly depended on American trade have, during the long 
period of uncertainty, establishod themselves in other markets. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LORD SALISBURY ON THE MYSTERY OF 
LIFE. 


HE Marquis of Salisbury, as President of the British Associ- 

ation, recently delivered a speech in the Sheldonian Thea- 

ter at Oxford, in which he attacked Darwin's theory of the origin 
of species. He said: 


“The deepest obscurity still hangs over the origin of the vari- 
ety of life;-two of the strongest objections to the Darwinian ex- 
planation appear still to retain their force. It seems strange that 
a philosopher of Professor Weismann’s penetration should have 
established a hypothetical process, the truth of which he admits 
that he cannot demonstrate in detail, and the operation of which 
he cannot even imagine. The reason which he gives seems to me 
instructive of the great danger scientific research is running at 
the present time—the acceptance of mere conjecture in the name 
and place of knowledge, in preference to making frankly the 





THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


admission that no certain knowledge can be attained. ‘We ac- 
cept natural selection,’ he says, ‘because we must; because it is 
the only possible explanation that we can conceive.’ Asa poli- 
tician, I know that argument very well. In political controversy 
it is sometimes said of a disputed proposal ‘that it holds the 
field,’ that it must be accepted because no possible alternative 
has been suggested. In politics there is, occasionally, a certain 
validity in the argument, for it happens that some definite course 
must be taken, even though no course is free from objection. But 
such a line of reasoning is utterly out of place in science. We 
are under no obligation to accept a theory, if the facts will not 
provide a sound one. To the riddles which nature propounds to 
us, the profession of ignorance must constantly be our only rea- 
sonable answer. A cloud of impenetrable mystery hangs over 
the developments and still more the origin of life. If we strain 
our eyes to pierce it, with the foregone conclusion that some solu- 
tion is and must be attainable, we shall only mistake for discov- 
eries the figments of our own imagination. . 

“Professor Weismann adds another reason for his belief in 
natural selection, which is certainly characteristic of the time in 
which we live. ‘It is inconceivable,’ he says, ‘that there is an- 
other principle capable of explaining the adoption of organisms 
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without assuming the help of a principle of design.’ The 
whirligig of time assuredly brings its revenges. Time was, not 
very long ago, when the belief in creative design was supreme. 
Even those who were sapping its authority were wont to pay it 
a formal homage, fearing to shock the public conscience by deny- 
ing it. Now the revolution is so complete that a great philoso- 
pher uses it as a reductio ad absurdum, and prefers to believe 
that which can neither be demonstrated in detail, nor imagined, 
rather than run the slightest risk of suchaheresy. I quite accept 
the Professor’s dictum, that, if natural selection is rejected, we 
have no resource but to fall back on mediate or immediate agency 
of a principle of design. In Oxford, at least, he will not find 
that argument conclusive. I prefer to shelter myself in this 
matter behind the judgment of Lord Kelvin: ‘I feel profoundly 
convinced that the argument of design has been too much lost 
sight of in recent zoological speculations. Overpowering proofs 
of intelligent and benevolent design lie around us, and if ever 
perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, turn us away 
from them for a time, they come back upon us with irresistible 
force, showing to us through nature the influence of a free will, 
and teaching us that all living things depend on one everlasting 
Creator and Ruler.’” 

Lord Salisbury’s address was received, both by his audience 
and by the Press, with much interest and approval. The news- 
papers express themselves in a spirit similar to that of the follow- 
ing excerpt from 7he Daily News, London: 

““We have had no instance of variation by natural selection. 
It is, as Lord Salisbury says, purely hypothetical. But variation 
by artificial selection, that is, natural selection modified by a 
superintending purpose, is one of the most familiar facts of the 
modern world. The conclusion is irresistible, though it leads us 
back to the old argument for design. In restating this argument 
and showing high scientific authority for it Lord Salisbury has 
done a service to science, and made a very valuable and im- 
portant contribution to the popular thinking of the time.” 


“STRANDED” AMERICANS ABROAD. 


ANY Americans of small means live abroad, and their love 

of display leads them often to go beyond their means. 

They are aware that our country is still regarded by the ignorant 
among Europeans as the “ Land of Gold,” where every one is rich, 
and as entrance into the society of the old aristocracy is denied 
them (especially in Germany, Holland, and Austria), they do 


” 


their best to keep up with the “fast set.” The result of this is 
very often that they find themselves without means in a strange 
country, precisely after the manner of the young Europeans who 
visit our shores to sow their wild oats. The present depression 
in business appears to have increased the number of distressed 
The 


Zettung, New York, the paper of the American Swiss, writes on 


Americans abroad in an unusual degree. Schwetzer- 


this subject : 


“Those who have occupied the position of an American Consul 
abroad, or had the opportunity to be intimate with such officials, 
could not fail to have received an insight into the gilded misery 
of Americans living or traveling abroad. The traveling mil- 
lionaires and their ladies, of course, know nothing of this, but 
these are, after all, only a small minority. Most of these people 
are only in ‘comfortable circumstances,’ and may suffer from un- 
toward events. ‘There are, in Germany, thousands of Americans 
and their families who have lived there for years because living 
is cheap and pleasant. An income of $2,500 to $3,000, which 
does not go very far in America, is sufficient to live quite com- 
fortably in Stuttgart, Dresden, Thuringia, and the Palatinate. 
But if anything severely reduces such an income, or wipes it out 
altogether, there is distress, and we need not always blame the 
proverbial improvidence and extravagance of the Americans. In 
such a case the Consul is always the first person from whom 
relief is sought. But only a very small number of these officials 
are personally wealthy, and many have a salary from which they 
cannot spare anything. To mitigate the evil, a society has been 
started in Berlin for the assistance of distressed Americans, and 
the resources of this society are greatly taxed. Even during the 
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time of General-Consul Raine, six and eight years ago, the situa- 
tion was bad. Under his successor, Edwards, there appears to 
be genuine distress, according to the reports.”"—7ranslated for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE REPUDIATED BONDS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


HERE was an article under this title by John F. Hume in 
the Junenumberof Zhe North American Review, bearing 
on the repudiation by some of the Southern States of State debts, 
and this article is regarded in the South “as a scarecrow to 
frighten capital from the field of Southern investment.” In a 
later number of the same review the article in question is replied 
to by Clark Howell, whose argument is directed to show that the 
repudiating States were justified in their action by the fraudu- 
; lent nature of the claims, and that this is so well understood that 
the credit of the repudiating States to-day is as good as that of 
any other States in the Union.- He says: 


“If, as Mr. Hume holds, it be true that the repudiation by the 
Southern States of bonds issued contrary to law, many of them 
admittedly illegal, unconstitutional, and, worse than that, mon- 
: strously fraudulent, has injured the credit of the Southern States, 
this would, at once, become evident by public discredit of the 
_ securities issued since then, the value of which, according to Mr. 
Hume’s theory, would be manifestly below that of the securities 
.of States whose credit had not been injured by repudiation. And 
yet we find that Alabama five per cent. interest bonds are quoted 
in New York at from too to1o5; Florida 6’s at 127; Louisiana 4’s 
at 98; North Carolina 6's at 127; South Carolina 4%’s at from 99 
to 100; Tennessee (settlement) 5’s at 105; and Georgia 4%4’s at 
from 110 to112. Among the States which have not repudiated, 
Connecticut 3%’s are quoted at 100; Maine 3’s at from g7 to gg; 
Massachusetts 5's at 106% to 107; Rhode Island 6’s at 1oo. 

“It is not my purpose to enter into a discussion of the merits 
or demerits involved in the repudiation acts of the Southern 
States. Nor could Ido so in the necessarily limited space of 
magazine discussion. The record of every State is made, and 
the action of each was the result of mature deliberation. For 
reasons satisfactory to the States themselves, and which have be- 
come a matter of history, a large part of the bonded indebtedness 
of these States was declared to be illegal, unauthorized, .and un- 
constitutional, and the States felt themselves justified in repudi- 
ating obligations to which they had been committed without due 
process of law, and by corrupt officials whose record of barter and 
sale of the credit of their respective Staves forms a part of the 
reconstruction history of the South. As for myself, I take the 
broad position that for every dollar borrowed in good faith on 
the legal credit of any State a dollar should be paid. Going 
further than this, I think the equities involved call for the settle- 
ment by the States of such bonded obligations as were taken in 
good faith, and the proceeds of which were clearly used for pub- 
lic purposes. But for such bonded indebtedness as was fixed on 
the Southern States by those who overturned both human and 
divine law to obtain authority which did not exist, and who used 
the good names and credit of the Southern States by which to 
obtain money which they poured like water down the channels of 
their riotous and unceasing demand for pillage and plunder, I 
do not think that either equity, justice, or law should require 
payment by the States which were so palpably robbed, and 
which, generally speaking, did not even receive the benefit re- 
sulting from the proceeds of the bonds to which their names 
were so mercilessly pledged. 

“In his treatise on ‘The Laws of Public Securities,’ p. 5, a 
well-known authority on the subject (Burroughs) says: 

“* All who deal with a public agent or officer must take notice 
of his powers. He derives his authority from the law which 
authorizes his appointment. No person may profess ignorance 
of the extent of the powers of a public agent.’ 


“This is a broad principle of law which not only justified the 
States of the South in refusing to meet obligations which did not 
belong to them, but which also prevents such action from mena- 
cing the good standing of their credit, for, under the new condi- 
tions established with the reorganization of internal affairs after 
the South had obtained possession of itself, a basis of credit was 
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established from which it would be as reasonable to say that the 
Southern States would depart as it would be to charge that 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, or Minnesota would repudi- 
ate their obligations of to-day because they had done so in the 
past. 

“Tam aware that a favorite argument of those who hold the 
States responsible for all repudiated obligations, even though 
admitted to be unconstitutional, fraudulent, and unused for State 
purposes, is that innocent holders of the State obligations should 
not be made to suffer the penalty of the misuse of the State's 
credit. And yet to hold the State responsible for an obligation, 
in the making of which it had given no authority whatsoever, 
would be to put a premium on corruption which would, if such a 
principle held good in law, imperil the credit of even the strong- 
est and richest of the States of the Union. Carrying this argu- 
ment to its logical conclusion would force the United States to 
redeem every dollar of counterfeit money in the hands of inno- 
cent holders, on the ground that they accepted the money on their 
faith that the Government was back of it and was responsible 
for it. 

“The Government itself established the precedent that the in- 
nocence of the bondholder was not to be considered as overcoming 
the illegality of the issue of securities held, in the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, which compelled the 
repudiation of debts contracted either for direct or indirect aid of 
the Rebellion. Millions of dollars of bonded indebtedness of the 
Southern States were thus repudiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment itself after the war. Nor were the debts so repudiated in- 
curred directly in aid of the Rebellion, though they were placed, 
constructively, in that category. Vast amounts of money were 
raised on bonds by Southern States, not in aid of the Confeder- 
acy, but for the absolute protection of life against the ravages of 
destitution and starvation. It is not strange, therefore, that 
under the peculiar conditions existing at the time, the line of 
demarcation between such obligations as the Southern States 
were forced to dishonor, and others which they did dishonor for 
reasons fully as satisfactory to themselves, was necessarily 
vague.” 


ARE THE RICH GROWING RICHER BY MA- 
KING THE POOR POORER? 


HE well-known philosopher, Edward v. Hartmann, who 

often directs his attention to practical questions of our 

time, discusses in the Gegenwart, Berlin, the danger of pluto- 

cratic rule. His article is written with special reference to Ger- 

many, but much of it will be found applicable to the United 
States. He expresses himself as follows: 

“During the last three generations wages have doubled and 
statistics show that the consumption of food and manufactures 
has increased ina most pleasing manner among the lower classes. 
The middle classes have increased numerically, in spite of the 
disadvantages under which the small trades labor, for engineers 
and other skilled workmen cannot be counted with the proletariat. 
These workmen may not be able to establish themselves sepa- 
rately, but the complicated machinery of our time makes it im- 
possible to dispense with them, and many find ready employment 
in repairs. Skilled labor is, therefore, in greater demand than 
ever. Many also who. perform unskilled labor are in easy cir- 
cumstances, for the increase of remuneration for this kind of 
work has been proportionally the greatest. During the Thirty 
Years’ War and after the wars with France in the beginning of 
the present century the greater part of the lower classes belonged 
to the proletariat, z.¢., the absolutely poor. To-day the proleta- 
riat is confined to the very lowest strata of society. To deny this 
would be to falsify statistics. 

“The wealth of the rich has not, therefore, increased at the 
cost of the middle classes or of the poor, whose condition shows 
much improvement. The small business concerns suffer from 
usury and the credit system, but both must disappear when these 
dwarfed establishments cease to exist, and their proprietors find 
means of subsistence as foremen and managers of larger con- 
cerns. The proletariat will, of course, never cease to exist, but 
it must proportionally decrease in future even faster than in the 
past, although it may increase numerically. The Socialists are 
pleased to point to this increase, especially where it is localized 
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in the larger cities. But this absolute increase proves nothing 
in their favor, when it is accompanied bya relative decrease. 
The condition of both the middle-classes and the proletariat 
neither shows a deteriorating movement in the past, nor does it 
threaten a change for the worse in the future."— 7rans/ated for 
Tue Liverary DiceEst. 





THE ONLY SCANDAL ABOUT BISMARCK. 


T obtained currency twenty-nine years ago. The report was 
that the iron Chancellor had been entrapped by Pauline Lucca, 


already famous asasinger. The story arose from.a photograph 


of the two together, taken in the Austrian Summer-resort of 
Ischl. In anew book onthe great statesman, Dr. Adolph Kohut 
tells the story of the photograph as follows : 


“As he [Bismarck] stepped from the door of his hotel one 
morning ke found the little prima donna begging him to accom- 
pany her to the photographer's. 

“*But I am waiting to have my dispatches deciphered,’ he pro- 
tested. 

“*Let the dispatches wait,’ replied the singer, and the dis- 
patches waited. 

“ After Lucca had had several sittings and Bismarck two she 
exclaimed : 

“*A magnificent idea, your Excellency! 
graphed together.’ 

“Thus it came that a week later the visitors at Ischl found 
facing from every shop-window the plump features of Lucca and 
the rugged countenance of Prussia’s Minister-President. The 
news spread at once from Vienna to Berlin and from Paris to St. 
Petersburg, that the invincible Bismarck had been entrapped by 
the wily Lucca. Just what Bismarck heard from home at this 
time will probably be carried unrevealed with him to his grave. 
From all his old Lutheran friends in Germany, however, he re- 
ceived letters of warning, regret, and exhortation, which soon 
moved him to have the supply of offending pictures cut off short. 
‘If I had foreseen for an instant how much pain this trivial inci- 
dent would cause my many true friends,’ he wrote to Pastor 
Andre in reply to a moral lecturefrom him, ‘I should have got 
myself out of the camera’s range quickly enough.’ Never again, 
Bismarck assured his friends, would he let his picture be taken 
with a woman, and he has kept his word. Most of the Lucca- 
Bismarck photographs were bought up and destroyed. To-day 
hardly a dozen of them could be found the world over. Some of 
Bismarck’s friends think that he will hardly be grateful to Dr. 
Kohut for reviving, with this picture, the only scandal that ever 
touched his name.” 


We must be photo- 


THE COUP D’ETAT OF DECEMBER 2, 1851. 


OWEVER much opivions may vary as to the character of 
Louis Napoleon, it has generally been supposed that he 
was the prime actor in the coup d'état of December, 1851, to 
which he owed the imperial dignity. In an article in 7he Fort- 
nightly Review, August, the writer, W. Graham (author of 
“Chats with Jane Clermont”), ridicules the idea that the man who 
could make the “silly and abortive” attempts of Boulogne and 
Strasburg could by any possibility be also the author of “that 
stern, pitiless, but perfectly judged bid for supreme power, the 
coup da’ état of the 2d December, 1851.” 

Mr. Graham, who claims to be perfectly well-informed on the 
subject, attributes both conception and execution to de Morny, 
the half-brother of Louis. 
story : 


The following is his version of the 


“T will now relate the true story of the preliminaries of the 
coup d'état. On the night of December 1, 1851, the President 
held his usual sozrée at the Elysée. Nothing in any way out of 
the ordinary was noticeable at this reception. But Vieyra, the 
commandant of the National Guard, was present, and he under- 
took that the band of the National Guard should not play that 
night. At eleven o’clock every one had left except de Morny, 
Maupas, and St. Arnaud, that heroic soldier of fortune, whose 
name was once LeRoy. Name-changing seems to have possessed 
a peculiar charm for the men of the Second Empire. Morny’s 
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obliging godfather was simply Demorny ‘fou? net, but the de 
adds the element of aristocracy, and the Emperor’s brother per- 
formed a surgical operation on his name, and split it in two. 
“The three followed the President into his study, and Colonel 
Beville followed. Mocquard, Napoleon's private secretary, 
waited immediately outside the door. Fleury, the man who 
Kinglake seems to think was the prime mover of the active part 
of the business, but was really an agent of Morny’s, was away 
on an errand of the latter, and returned about 6 a.m. on the 2d, 
having given command for the movement of the battalion of 
gendarmerie. Fleury announced his success. 
thing took place. 
back out. 


Then a strange 
De Maupas and the future Emperor wanted to 
The oceans of blood, which now they could see would 
have to be shed, required for the shedding the nerves of very 
strong men; the nerves of soldiers like de Morny, St. Arnaud, 
or the dashing charmeur Fleury. Such effusion of the ruddy 
tide of blood was hardly reckoned on in the platonic dreams of 
Louis. 

“There was another room leading off from the study, and 
Morny requested his brother to step inside in order that he might 
gently reason with him. And this was his gentle reasoning. 
Drawing a revolver from the pocket of his overcoat, thrown over 
the arm of his dress-coat, he placed himself before the door and 
remarked, ‘If you attempt to leave this room, Louis, I will blow 
your brains out ;’ and then later on, having to go out in order to 
take possession of the Home Office for telegraphing purposes, he 
told Fleury to mount guard over both of these too tender-hearted 
men till his return. But it was not Fleury, as Kinglake thinks, 
who stood with revolver pointed at the President’s head, it was 
the President’s own brother. Louis gave in after this somewhat 
coercive persuasion, this uncompromising argumentum ad hom- 
znem. Beville surrounded the printing-office with troops, and the 
proclamations stating the Assembly to be a hotbed of plots, dis- 
solving it, and placing Paris and the twelve surrounding depart- 
ments under martial law, were printed. Morny took the Home 
Office, and wired right and left tidings of peace and good-will to 
allmen. Then the musketry exercise began.” 


Indian Courting by Music.—Courting by means of the flute is 
very popular among the Sioux Indians. The flute is made of 
willow or some other wood that has a bark easily detached, and 
is usually about a foot in length. It has several perforations 
through the bark, each of which represents a musical note. The 
sound produced, though somewhat shrill and fife-like, is not un- 
pleasant to the ear. The Indian youth who desires a wife first 
mentally fixes his choice upon some maiden of his tribe. 

Then, some pleasant evening, he takes his flute and strolls 
through the village in the direction of the tepee of the maiden’s 
father. He stations himself in a convenient spot, about fifty or 
sixty yards from her abode, and then drawing the reed from 
beneath his blanket begins to play a plaintive strain. 

While the young man is discoursing these strains the maiden 
has remained quietly within her father’s lodge, listening to the 
serenade with characteristic Indiancomposure. Whenit becomes 
perfectly apparent to the father that his daughter is the object of 
this musical attention he steps to the edge of his wigwam, and, 
if it is dark, issues forth and cautiously creeps behind the youth 
and ascertains who he is. 

Then he returns to his daughter and makes known his wishes 
in words something like this: 

“Go, my child, he is a worthy Dakota, and will make you a 
good master ;” or, “Remain, my daughter; he is not a desirable 
person.” 

The maiden, in obedience to her parent’s wish, advances tim- 
idly toward her lover if he is favored, or if the paternal judgment 
condemn him, withdraws into the dark recess of the tepee. In 
case the suit is favored and the maiden has gone out to meet the 
warrior, the young man, upon seeing her approach, gives a tri- 
umphant “toot” upon his flute, and then, throwing down the in- 
strument, rushes forward to greet her whom he has so easily 
won.—American Art Journal. 


THE Boston Public Library is being enriched by a collection of works on 
music—the gift of Mr. Allen A. Brown,—which next tothe Drexel collection 
in the Lenox Library is, perhaps, one of the most complete of its kind in the 
country. The collection embraces masses, oratorios, operas, symphonies, 
and other large orchestral compositions of the old and new masters, in 
addition to histories, dictionaries, biographies, and indeed every class of 
work relating to music and musicians. There are in all about 12,000 titles 
in the collection, but some of these represent only clippings 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The New York Banks. 
principal change shown 
for the week ending 


The 


ages 


in the 


last Saturday was an 


increase of $1,676,100in loans. This was attributed 
to borrowings by distilling interests, accompanied 
in the Stock 
The 


by some increase lemand for Ex 


change purposes. deposits also increased 





$3,852,400, and there was a gain of $1,766,900 in cash 


The 


as follows with 


pabdenine: which was entirely in legal-tenders. 


figures of the statement compare 


those of the preceding week: 








Aug. 11. Aug. 18. Changes. 
Loans $484,622,700 $486,208,800 Inc. $1,677, 10 
Specie. G1,052,700 91,028,400 Dec. 24,30 
Legal- tenders. . 121,209,300 123,000,500 Inc. 1,791,20 
Deposits. 581,036,600 584,889,000 Inc. 3,8 00 
Circulation 9 761,400 Dec. 0 
Total reserve... 212 214,028,900 Inc. 1,766,000 
Total required. 145,250,150 146,222,250 Inc. 63,1 
Surplus reserve 67,002,850 67,806,650 Inc. 803,800 


At the corresponding date last year the reserve 
showed a deficit of $1 


a 
1 


2,048,800, against a surplus of 
Bi adst? eet’ s. 


2,378,875 in 1892.— 


The Treasury. 


The operations of the Treasury since the close 
of the Tariff fight in Congress nearly two weeks 
ago have been such as to strengthen the expecta- 
tion of gradual improvement throughout the 
remainder of the Summer and Autumn, and the 
question of the ability of the Treasury to meet the 
requirements of the current already 
dropped out of sight. The rapid decline of the 
Treasury gold from $100,000,000 in April to $78,000, - 
ooo in May, $64,000,000 in June, $54,000,000 in July, 
and little more than $52,000,000 in the early days of 
August, has been checked, and there has been 
slight recovery from the lowest point. 
have not, however, shown the slightest disposition 
to help it along, and are, on the contrary, 
with an intention to resist, as far as possible, the 
drain upon their own gold resources, in connection 
with the 


year has 


a 


bank aver- 


The banks | 


credited | 
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CHESS. 


The Tarrasch-Walbrodt Match. 


game of the series 
Karl Walbrodt, for 
ship of Germany, 


Dr 
champion- 


between 
the 


The second 
Tarrasch and 


was as follows: 


SECOND GAME PETROFF. 
TARRASCH, WALBRODT. TARRASCH, WALBRODT 
Wiite. Black Witte. Black 
: P—K,4 P—K 4 12 B—B(c) Kt—Q 2 
KKt—B3 K Kt—B 3 13 B—K By Kt—Kt 
3; KtxP P—Q 3 14 Kt—B P—Kt 4 (d) 
4 Kt—K B3 KtxP 1 B—Kt K—R 
| 5s P O4 P 4 10 P Os P—B4 
6 B—Q 3 B—K 2 17 P~Q R4 P—Kt 5 (e) 
7 Castles Castles (a) i Kt—Q R—B (t) 
|} 8 R—K B—K Bg (b) | 19 P—R 5 t—R 
| » P B4 P 8 B 3 20 OKt--K4gP Kt 
| 10 O Ke Px ? 21 Px P Px P 
11 BxP Kt—Q R—R7z7 R—B 2(h) 


Position after Black's Twenty-second Move. 


| Black (Walbrodt)—Thirteen Pieces. 
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White (Tarrasch)—Thirteen Pieces. 


currency movements of the season. A | 
gain in Government gold, under these circum- | 
stances, can amount to little more than a slight 


fluctuation. 

The increase of the general Treasury 
balance by three million dollars since the first of 
the month is, however, a more reassuring circum- 
stance, and due to improvement 


toms and internal revenue receipts. 


Stocks. 


is 


The Stock Exchange has experienced another | 


week of fairly active business in both stocks and 


bonds, and prices close higher all along the line. 


An old short interest in the Vanderbilt and higher- | 


priced Western stocks was taken into camp, and 
there was sufficient new outside buying to give 
support when it was particularly needed. 
week opened with a strong market. 
ever, 


The 


Soon, 


and outside operations produced a reaction aver- 
aging about one point, and extending’ to nearly 
the entire list. The exceptions were 
selling at low prices. 


specialties 
Late in the week the cover- 
ing of shorts above referred to twisted prices up 
again, and the bullish sentiment ran so strong that 


the number of commission houses buying orders | 


began to increase again. London was a seller on 
the early reaction, but took moderate lines of 
stocks on the late recovery. The week ended with 
a generally heavy market, due to realizing 
In 
ever, 


sales. 
two stocks, Reading and Whiskey, how- 
was there any noteworthy activity. 


State of Trade. 


Concerning the financial situation and the gen- 
eral outlook for business, 
fidence. Reports from up-town trade circles are 
better than for many months past. Prices of 
same descriptions of dry-goods are firmer, and 
trade is of larger volume. These conditions are 
plainly reflected in the commercial paper market 
in which the supply of notes is good. -aper 
brokers are quite generally talking a firmer loan 
market and a fairly active Fall trade. Foreign 
exchange closes at only a small fraction above the 
final rates of last week. There was a temporary 
reaction, owing to the oversold condition of the 
market, but bankers took advantage of the rise 
to sell again. Importers bought more freely for 
current remittances, and were expected to contin- 
ue in the market for a time.—/ournal of Commerce. 


only 


there is continued con- 


cash | 


in both cus- | 


how- | 
realization of profits by professional traders | 


23 Rx Kt OxR 29 BxRch K—Kt 
24 Ktx Kt $—Kt 3 (i) } 20 Ktx B Q—O 4 
25 KtxPch Bx Kt | 31 Kt—B Q—OQ 3 
26 BxR Bx P 32 R—Kt7ch K—B 
27 Rx BG) BxQ 33 R—K 7ch Resigns. 
| 28 B—Ksch R—B3(k) | 

Notes by Gunsberg. 


of the 
B 3 
and prefer Kt 


(a) Some German analysts are 
that the best move for Black is 7 Q Kt- 
(b) We do not like this move, 
kK B 3. 
) This turns out a very 
(d) A rash move, 
tion. 


opinion 


useful move, 
hardly warranted by the posi- 


(e) This only strengthens White's game. 

(f) The position arrived at has a good deal in 
common with the Queen’s side game, 
adopts the defense of B—B 4, thereby allowing 
White to make Black's Q Kt his special object of 
attack. Black could not have played 18 P—Q R 4 
on account of the rejoinder, Rx B. 

(z) These are very clever tactics. White would 
gain in position by an exchange of pieces, which 
maneuver would bring the Rook into play. 

(h) Probably an oversight, but he hardly had a 
good move. If Ktx Kt, 23 Ktx Kt and the Black K 
is threatened with P—Q 6 without having 


a good 
square to go to. 


| 
. o 
It was a choice of evils. 
(j) White finishes an exceedingly well-played 
game in fine style. 
(k) If Kt—Kt, White mates in three moves. 


The British 
put forth 
similar publication. 
and 


Chess Magazine for August has 
an effort never before equaled by any 
It 


chess wonder. 


is at once a bibliographic 
No chess-player who 
The 
‘Notes ona Recently Dis- 


treat 
| loves chess history will 
title of the article is: 

covered Polerio MS.’ This MS. must be something 
over thrée hundred years old. 


fail to secure a copy. 


to say what our enthusiasm suggests, but must 
content ourselves with noting that, after 
| deal of fascinating matter, 
stated, the article gives the whole forty-six games 
of the newly found MS., with the original Italian 
notes, carefully translated. Four pages of the MS. 
| are reproduced in facsimile, but somewhat re- 


historical concisely 





where Black | 


We have not room | 


a good | 


(539) 20 


A. 


yus relic of the 


The article Leon, of 


who now 


duc ed 
Lor 


lays when Ital 


in 


1adon, 


size. is by J. 
owns this preci 


ian chess was supreme. 


Problem 24. 
Black- 
B 


Four Pieces. 


K on Q R sa; 


nQ sq; Kts onQ Bsq andQR 3 
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White--Six Pieces. 

on Q Kt4; Rs on K R 8 and Q Kt 7; 
Kts on Q Kt 5 and Q 7. 

White mates in two moves. 


/K on Q 4; Q 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM 22. 
White. Black 
} 1 O—Kt 8 ch K Qs 
2 yw Sg K—Q 4* 
| 3 O—B7 ch. K—Q 5 
} ,o—- 6 ch. K—Q 6t 
5 O—B gs ch. K—Q 5 
6 Q-—K 4 mate 


* If Black plays K—Q 6 then White plays Q- 
ch, and mates on the fourth move 
+ If Black plays K—Q 4, White mates at Q 6 


Kt6 


L. S. Schober, of Ottawa Lake, Michigan, sends 
a nearly correct solution of Problem 22, but fails 
to note that 4 K—Q 6 by Black prolongs the mate 
one move. Several sent in Q—Q 7 ch, followed by 
B—Q B 3 ch, but failed to observe that when the 
Black Queen took Bishop, White was in check. 


V. F. Partch, Oakdale, Neb., sends correct solu- 
tion of Problem 21, with all variations. 


LEGAL. 


Sale of Liquor to Habitual Drunkards Il- 
legal—Debt Irrecoverable. 


A decision of more than ordinary interest was 
rendered lately by Justice Mudge, of Evansville, 
iTll. C. F. Staben, a saloon-keeper, brought suit 
against Louis Eberhart of that city for a balance 
of $14.95 alleged to be due for drinks sold the 
defendant. ,The evidence of several witnesses and 
of the plaintiff himself was to the effect that the 
defendant is a habitual drunkard. Allan D. Met- 
calfe, attorney for the defendant, took the ground 
|that plaintiff in selling liquor to an habitual 
drunkard had violated the law and that he could 
| not recover that the 
the 
The court 


for an unlawful act; 
illegal, 
sideration was void 


money 
contract was and being illegal, 


absolutely. 


con- 
took 


Sake troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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the same view of the matter and decided for the 
defendant. The case will likely be taken before 
the higher courts, an appeal being asked. 


False Teeth not a ‘‘ Necessary.”’ 


His Honor Judge Lumley Smith decided that a 
new set of false teeth was not a necessary for 
which the separated wife of a Sussex saddler was 
entitled to pledge her husband's credit. We hope 
the teeth applied were as sound as the law; but 
in giving judgment, the learned judge hardly 
gave sufficient effect to the maxim that the luxu- 
ries of one generation are the necessaries of the 
next, and its possible application to the case of 
artificial teeth, for he said that man had done 
without them for centuries—in fact, during the 
reign of the common law—and that no parish 
doctor would order them to be supplied as parish 
relief; to which the modern philanthropic politician 
would, like Bumble, reply “The Poor Law’s a 
hass!’"? We have heard of ‘another husband who 
took a different view of his rights as to his wife’s 
false teeth. His house was burnt and she within 
it, whereupon he included in his claim on his fire 
policy £10 in respect of his interest in the false 
teeth.—London Law Journal. 


Inter-State Commerce—Shipping Game. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota recently held 
that the provisions of the Minnesota statute pro- 
hibiting the shipment out of the State of certain 
kinds of fish caught within the State was not an 
unlawful interference with inter-State commerce. 
State of Minnesota v. Northern Pacific Express 
Company. 


Sale. 


Simple commendation of his wares by a vender 
does not constitute fraud, although he must not | 
rage falsehoods to induce others to buy. Arnold 

. Norfolk and New Brunswick Hosiery Co., 76| 
Hea., 15. 
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Current Events. 





Monday, August 20. 


In the Senate the four House Tariff Bills are 
reported from the Finance Committee with 
amendments and placed on the calendar. : 
In the House objection is raised to the consider- 
ation ofthe Anti-Anarchist Bill in the absence of 
a quorum. Governor Altgeld visits Pullman 
and finds wides read destitution among the 
workmen. ... More than ten thousand textile 
workers in New Bedford strike against a reduc- 
tion of wages; nearly three-fourths of Fall River 
mill employees are also idle. 

Chinese warships are guarding the coast of 
China to prevent the landing of Japanese troops; 
Japanese war loan is readily taken up. . The 
Irish Nationalists in the House of C ommons ob- 
ject tothe Government’s attitude toward Irish 
questions, and resort to obstruction; they declare 
that they have lost confidence in the present 
ministry. 

Tuesday, August 21. 

Only the House in session; an unsuccessful 
attempt is made to bring up the Anti-Anarchist 
Bill and pass it; Congressman Warner objects 
to the measure astoo vague and sweeping... . 
Professor Ely, of the Michigan University, is put 
on trial for teaching Socialistic and Anarchistic 
doctrines. . .. Governor Altgeld appeals for aid 
to the starving workmen at Pullman who have 
not been taken back by the company. 

Dispatches from Shanghai state that com- 
munication with Korea is stopped; in two battles 
at Ping-Yang and Chung-Ho the Japanese are 
defeated with heavy losses. ... A motion to 
reduce the appropriation for the House of 
Lords is defeated in the British House of Com- 
mons. 


Wednesday, August 22. 


Only the Senate in session; owing to the ab-|} 


sence of a quorum, no business is transacted. 

.. The meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science comes to an end 
in Brooklyn 

The King of Korea declares himself independ- 
ent of China; the report of the two Chinese 
victories is not confirmed. . . . 
less rumor in Europe that Premier Crispi was 
assassinated; it is feared that the Anarchists are 
lotting against him. . . . Chief Secretary Mor- 
ey averts the revolt of the Irish members of the 
House of Commons. 
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Thursday, August 23. 


No quorum in the Senate, and no business 
done. . The House receives the report of the 
committee on the armor plate frauds; the Carne- 
gie Company is found guilty of gross neglect of 
duty, and the charges of fraud are sustained... . 
Twenty-three thousand cotton-mill operatives 


are locked out at Fall River.... An effort is 
being made to arbitrate the differences in the 
New Bedford textile workers’ strike. ... The 


Governor of South Dakota renominated, and a 
platform adopted declaring for free silver 

The attempt of China to float a war loan is 
said to have failed; the Japanese minister at 
Seoul is reported to have been assassinated. 


~ 


‘riday, August 24. 

Both Houses pass a resolution for an adjourn- 
ment sine die on Tuesday, Aug.* 28 

A hundred thousand Chinese are ordered to be 
in readiness for war service. . Foreigners 
are fleeing from Bluefields on account of Nicar- 
aguan oppression; the authorities arrest the 
British Consul and several Englishand American 
merchants, on the ché arge of complicity in the 
recent troubles. “he Czar’s health is unsat- 
isfactery. 


Saturday, « August 25. 

It is believed th: at the New Bedford and Fall 
River labor troubles will soon be settled. 
The New York Constitutional Convention favors 
the abolition of prison contract labor. 

The British Parliament is prorogued. There 
is great discontent in the Liberal Party over 
the failure of the Ministry to announce the 
policy regarding the Peers. ... The Chinese 
are putting to death many Japanese spies. . 
The Hawaiian natives fail to register under the 
new laws of the Republic. 


Sunday, August 26. 

The Administration decides to recognize the 
sovereignty of Nicaragua over the Mosquito 
reservation. ... The Atchison Reorganization 
Committee reqests the cooperation of stock- 
holders in inaugurating anew administration of 
the railroad. The New York Central Labor 
Union decides to hold a convention to consider 
the advisability of acting with the Populists in 
the next election. 

General Yet has effected a junction with the 
main body of the Chinese army at Ping-Yang. 

. The National League for the abolition of 
the House of Lords makes a demonstration in 
London. An “ieee causes panic in 
several Greek cities 
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poise.” 


‘** My own experience with the Electropoise warrants me 
in commending it without reserve to the public.” 
I 


Rev. W. H. DePuy, 


Ass’t Editor Christian Advocate, New York. 


‘*T am glad to add my voice in praise of the Electro- 
poise—the new means of cure for the ills of human flesh.” 


Rev. Epw. HYDE, 
525 Madison Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


** Personal experience and observation have convinced me 
of the wonderful curative effects of the Electropoise.” 


Gen. R. G, DYRENFORTH, 
Late Comm. Patents, Washington, 


‘‘I take great pleasure in recommending the Electro- 
poise for rheumatism, as I know it will do all you claim.” 


LEONARD PAULSON, 
Commission Merchant, 83 Leonard St. 


‘* But thanks be to God, there is a remedy for the sick— 
a single, simple remedy—an instrument called the Electro- 


Professor TOTTEN, of Yale College. 


‘ Through the ravages of La Grippe, my daughter was 

a distorted cripple, the Electropoise cured her; 
had failed.” 
Venerable Archdeacon of West Mo. 


all else 
HORATIO GATES, 
, Kansas City. 


‘*T have used your Electropoise for rheumatism, and have 
never failed to be benefited by its application.” 


Governor THomMAsS M. Hott, 
of North Carolina, 


‘*T have used the Electropoise, and while I do not know 
how it works, I know it is a wonder and cheap at any price.” 


A. P. CONNOLLY, 
The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


**T have used the Electropoise in my family with benef- 





AN OXYGEN HOME CURE. 


tion.” 


** Since last fall, 





NOT A BATTERY, NO SHOCK, NO RE-CHARGING 
OR EXTRA EXPENSE. 


nothing would allay ; 
cured it.” 





Shall we mail you a book (free) that tells about the Electropoise, the theory, 
the price, ease of successful application, why it cures when all else falls, etc.? 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


on 


icent results ; it cured my son of a serious nervous affec- 


Rev. Ross TAYLOR, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I have had a terrible cough, which 
a month’s use of the Electropoise 
Rev. JOEL JEWELL, Troy, Pa. 


“*The Electropoise has worked like a charm in Mrs. 
Gailey’s case ; 
health much improved.”’ Rey. 


her constipation is gone, and her general 
R. R. GAILEY, 
Morristown, Ohio. 


[he Electropoise cured me of the effects of La Grippe 


from which I had suffered much ; it is a wonderful instru- 


. 122 BROADWAY, ™®"- 
wi NEW YORK. 


Rev. WM. McDONALD, 
Editor Christian Witness, Boston. 
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The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 


THE MOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 


The 
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THE WAY IS OPEN 
to health and strength, if you’re a nervous, 
delicate woman. The medicine to ec ure you, 
the tonic to build you up, is Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription. You can depend upon 
it. The makers say it will help you, or cost 
you nothing. They guarantee it. 

As a safe and certain remedy for woman’s 











ailments, nothing can compare with the 
** Presc ription.” It’s an invigorating, re- Standard 





storative tonic, and a soothing, strengthen- 
ing nervine, perfectly harmless in any con- 
dition of the female system. 

It’s a marvelous remedy for nervous and 
general debility, St. Vitus’s Dance, Fainting 
Spells, Dizziness, Sleeplessness, and all the 
nervous disorders due to functional derange- 
ments. It has often, by restoring the wo- 
manly functions, cured cases of Insanity. 


PIERCE ss: GURE 


Dictionary 





any book which is too 
heavy to be easily 
handled. 


The 
Columbia Holder 





antees a 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


By Masor-GENERAL 

O. O. HOWARD, U.S 
ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 
and Achievements 


combines the merits of the best 


makes and possesses the new fea- 
ture of se//-adjustment, by which 
the leaves will all lie flat, no matter 
where the book may be opened. 
This advantage is not found in any 
ARMY. other book-holder. It is so con- 
A Story of her Life structed that when the volume is 
gre aeesteon Batt opened on either side of its center, 
cloth. ; .. the heavier side sinks automat- = 
ically until the open pages are ex- 
actly on a level. 
é The device by which the book 
' is kept open or closed as desired a 
é = is simple in the extreme and this 
in turn adds the features of dur- 
ability and freedom from derange- \ 
yr ment. There are no levers to 
es ‘4 press either in opening or closing 
the Columbia Holder 
The angle is so adjustable that it may be in proper position for a person sitting 
or the book may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be read by a person standing. 


Illustrated with 
page photogravures in tints 
F. A. CarTer. 


seven 


12mo, 


349 pp., with map. 
Elegantly bound. Price, aon Post-free. 
The New York Observer ; *‘We are glad that the 


Generi ~ was moved to prepare this literary monu- 
ment to the patroness of Columbus. Its pro- 
duction at this time is a public service.” 

The Advance, Chicago: **... This book will 
serve an important purpose . . . A capital book for 
every school library.” 

By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D. 
FIVE-MINUTE OBJECT SERMONS TO 

CHILDREN: Preached through Eye-gate 

and Ear-gate, into the City of Child-soul. 

For use in the Family, the Sunday-School., and the 

Church. 12mo, cloth, 256 pp.:; price, 

free. 

The Christian Observer, Louisville : 
sermons... bright, crisp, 
of point and brevity. ... ” 

The Christian Statesman, Pittsburg: “On 
a brief examination of it we got the suggestion for 
a series of half a dozen evening sermons to the 


$1.00, post- 
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take pleasure in commending this unique and thor 
oughly interesting book, especially to elders and 
preachers and Sunday school teachers. ... Wehave 
read these short sermons with delight. ... We 
would like to see this book in the hands of every 
Bible teacher, so that he might learn how to instruct 
the young disciples, and how to fill the house with 
an eager and attentive audience. There are simple, 
beautiful illustrations sufficient in this volume to 
last a preacher a whole year.” 
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By CHARLES BARNARD. 
CHAUTAUQUA TALKS, I. About the Soil (141 
pp.). IL the Weather III. Dug 


About Our Useful Plants (149 pp.). Whot Z Illustration ie 
Proverbs and Emblems, Illustrating Old Truths. 

by Rev. J. Long; 1,000 scattered vols. For 
speakers, writers, general readers. “The accumu- 
lated wisdom of the centuries.”—Journal of Edu- 





His Grave With His Teeth. 
The epicure 


About (136 pp.). SEND TEN CENTS FOR THE 
FOLLOWING : 


\ Prospectus of the Standard Dictionary, containing 
valuable sample pages, including Prang’s exquisite col- 
ored plate of birds (cheap at 50 cents and fit for 
framing in gold), and other illustrations from the Dic- 
tionary; distinguishing features: the editorial 


cloth. from ‘ Eastern 


the 


12mo, 


prettily bound; price, per vol., 75 cents; or from 
$2.25. 


three books in a box, complete, 


The “Talks About the Soil” 
to plants and business. The 
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‘Talks 
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copy and of proofs under revision,through eleven stages 
to the final stage of work ; an account of journey from 
A to Izzard, etc., etc.; total, 64 pages, carefully packed 
inside a pasteboard tube, and sent post-paid on receipt 
of ro cents. Publishers, 


all who are interested in the culture of plants. for ss o 
pleasure or profit, will be glad to hear. Each of the The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
volumes is written in simple, popular style. a book Simplest ; most reliable ; 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
of observations and experiments for practical use ~ ’ , ; oh Ss, . K 

& Wagnalls Co., Place. 








of students, amateurs, schools, farmers, gardeners, 
and others. 

Indianapolis Journal; ‘‘ They are all interesting 
and instructive books, discussing practical topics in 
a practical way. The matter is excellent and the 
style admirable.” 

Minneapolis Journal; ‘* The three volumes are 
text-books which would be of great advantage to 
every teacher. All phenomena of sun, soil. and 
plant-life whic hean be explained are made luminous 
in these books 
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The New Womanhood— 
Question. 


The Woman 


A searching study of the Woman Question, by 
Rev. James C. Fernald. An invaluable book for the 
married and the unmarried. Introduction by Marion 
Harland. 12mo, cloth, 369 pp. Price $1.25, post- 
free. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 
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12mo, cloth, 91 pp., 75 cents, post free. 


The New Psychic Studies 


In Their Relation to Christian Thought. 
By FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

These studies relate to what is commonly known as 
thought-transference, somnambulism, mesmerism, clair- 
voyance, spiritualism, apparition of the living, haunted 
houses, ghosts and Buddhistic occultism. Many of 
the phenomena which the scientists are investigating 
lie in the dim border-land between the spirit and the 
body. The researches, here carefully noted, have been 
chiefly carried on under the direction of the British 

*Society for Psychical Research.’’ In this book is pre- 
sented a mass of interesting facts, which are made the 
basis of some important theories and conclusions, worth 
the careful study of the believers in Christianity, as 
well as of skeptics. ‘* We think it quite valuable.”"— 
Episcopal Recorder, Baltimore. 





12mo, cloth, 350 pp., $2.00, post free. NEW 
REVISED EDITION. 


Criminology: 


A Psychological and Scientific Study 
Criminals with Relation to Psychical 
and Physical Types, etc. In an Ap- 
pendix is given an Extensive 

Bibliography of the Best 

Books, in the Several Lan- 
guages, on Crime, 

By ARTHUR MacDONALD, 
Specialist in Education as Related to the Ab- 
normal and Weakling Classes, U. S. Bureau 
of Education ; U. S. Delegate to the Interna- 
tional Society of Criminal Anthropology at 
Brussels, 1892, etc., etc. Introduction by 
Professor Cesare Lombroso of the University 
of Turin, Italy. 

“Of undoubted interest and special value to ail con- 
cerned.’’— 7he Arena, Boston. 

“We have read his book with profit.” 
Herald. 


. “The author has laid the world under obligation.” 
—Journal of Commerce, New York, 

** Mr. MacDonald's book is clear and thoughtful. .. 
the spirit is excellent and the method scientific,’ 
New York Tribune. 


of 


—New York 





12mo, cloth, 303 pp., $1.00, post free. 


Science in Short Chapters. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

CONTENTS: Origin of Soap; Consumption 
of Smoke; Fuel of the Sun; Origin of Lunar 
Volcanoes ; Solidity of the Earth; Formation 
of Coal; World Smashings; Air of Stove- 
heated Rooms; Solar Eclipse of 1871; Great 
Ice Age; Count Rumford’s Cooking Stoves ; 
Science and Spiritualism ; Origin of Petroleum ; 
Corrosion of Building Stones. 


“Mr. Williams has presented these scientific sub- 
jects to the popular mind with much clearness and 
force.”"— The Academy, London. 





12mo, cloth, 75 cents, post free. 
Final Science; or, 
Spiritual Materialism, 


Being a Strict Application of the Most Ap- 
proved Modern Scientific Principles 
to the Solution of the Deepest 
Problems of the Age. 

Agnosticism receives a deadly thrust at the 
hands of this distinguished writer, who prefers 
to withhold his name. He writes as a mate- 
rialist of the most advanced school, and the 
purpose and scope of the book are to reconcile 
the established facts of science to his theory of 
Atheistic Evolution as ‘‘ The Final Science.” 
He utterly fails in the attempt but clings to 
his scientific theory. The lesson is obvious. 
There is great skill and marked ability dis- 
played. 

“Without yielding his apparent confidence in his 
theory, he runs himself at every point into the ground. 


The satire is well and ably managed.” —Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 
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I2mo, cloth, 150 pp., $1.00, post free. 


The Ethics of Marriage. 


With an 
Most 


Appendix showing the Laws of 
of the States and Territories 


Regarding Pertinent Forms 
of Crime. 

By H. S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D. Prefa- 
tory Note by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D., and Introduction by Rev. J. T. Dur- 
yea, 1).D., of Boston. 

*Tothe earnest man and woman everywhere who 


ane watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which the respon- 
sibilities are shifte d and ignored, and the slow and sure 
defilement of society because the criminal classes are 
allowed to propagate their vile species, while Christian 
households and moral parents ignore their duty to this 
and to the next world, this: book is almost like a voice 
from heaven. Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.’’— Chicago Journal. 





4to, with 2 Charts, and 14 Cuts. Beautifully 
Bound in Cloth with Handsome Gilt 
Designs, $1.00, post free. 


The Stars and 
Constellations ; 


Or, Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

This is a new and original method by which 
all the more conspicuous stars, constellations, 
and other objects of interest in the heavens 
that are visible to the naked eye, can be eas- 
ily and certainly identified without Instru- 
ments, Globes, or Maps, including a novel 
and simple invention, a Perpetual Time-Table 
wherewith a child may ‘‘tell the stars’ at 
any hour. 


“All that is needed to ide meity. e <_— all the leading 





stars and constellations.’’—Pre, . Young, Prince- 
ton, N. /. 
I2mo, leatherette, 64 pp , 35 cents, post free. 


Is Man Too Prolific? 


The So-Called Malthusian Idea. 

By H. S. POMEROY, A.M., M.D., 
‘The Ethics of Marriage.” 

**T cannot find words strong enough to express my 
sense of the sacredness of the cause to which your 
labors are devoted; or of the degradation which, if 
and in proportion as that cause should be defeated, 
threatens the whole human race within the scope of 
"—Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone, in let 


te 


author of 


the controversy. 
ter to the autaor. 


12mo, cloth, 60 cents, post free. 


The Missing Sense, 


And the Hidden Things which it Might 


Reveal. Spiritual Philosophy Treated 
on a Rational Basis. 
By C. W. WOOLBRIDGE, M.D. 
“The main purpose of this book is to show, from 


observed fact and necessary reason, the existence and 
reality of spiritual intelligence apart from matter. 
From the Preface. 


we lnstruc tive throughout.”’—.Vew lork Evangelist. 


I2mo, aha 302 pp., 
. e swe . “ 
Scientific Sophisms. 
A Review of Current Theories Concerning 
Atoms, Apes, and Men. 
By SAMUEL WAINWRIGHT, 
“ The sophistical reasoning by which it has been 
attempted to give some scientific credibility to the 
doctrines of Darwin and his school is exposed in a 
trenchant and telling way. He lays his hand at once 
upon the fallacy and drags it into light. He fortifies 
his position with testimony drawn as well from the 
evolutionist himself as from his opponents, The argu- 
ment is adapted to opening the eyes of those who take 
it for granted that doctrines associated with great 
names and elaborated in famous books must of course 
be true.”"— 7he Standard, Chicago. 


$1.00, post free. 


D.D. 


‘“* By an ingenious mosaic of quotations from the wri- 
tings of the popular philosophers of the day, Dr. Wain- 
wright makes them contradict themselves ‘and one an- 
other all around.” — 7he Expositor, London, Eng, 
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KS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 














I2mo, cloth, $1.00, post free. 


The Science of Politics. 


By WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Secretary 
of the National Inter-Collegiate Association. 
**The book, which is well piaees, will commend 

itself to those who are anxious to help to make Ameri- 

can politics both honorable and practicable.’’—Chicago 

Daily New: 

‘The ee is full of thought and suggestion, ar 

Pri r one of the ablest ever iss 1ed.’ 

Advocate, Raleigh. 

I2mo, cloth, 264 pp., $1.00, post free. 


Nature Studies. 
Edited by Prof. R. A. PROCTOR. 

A Series of Popular Scientific Expositions 
by Grant Allen, Richard A. Proctor, 
Andrew Wilson, Thos. Foster, 
and Edward Clodd. 

CONTENTS: Charles R. Darwin; Newton 
and Darwin; Dreams; Honey Ants; Color of 
Animals; A Winter Weed; A Poisonous Liz- 
ard; Birds with Teeth; The Fiji Islands; 
Hyacinth Bulbs; Our Unbidden Guests; The 
First Daffodil; Strange Sea Monsters; Origin 
of Buttercups; Found Links; Intelligence in 
Animals; Our Ancestors; A Beetle’s View of 
Life; What is a Grape? Germs of Disease; 
A Wonderful Discovery ; Brain Troubles; 
Thought-Reading; Monkshood. 


‘* Replete with interest and general information. 
Christian Se Hartford. 
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I12mo, cloth, 160 pp., 


Number One, and How to 
Take Care of Him. 


A Series of Popular Talks on Social 
Sanitary Science. 

By JOSEPH J. POPE, M.D., Staff Surgeon, 
Army, Royal Artillery; Lecturer on the 
Special Staff of the National 
Health Society, London. 


75 cents, 


and 


‘ This series of talks on the art of preserving the 
health is marked by ste rling common sense and a mas- 
tery of sanitary science.’’—7he Jnterior, Chicago. 
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I2mo, alias 600 pp., $1.50, carriage free. 


The Foundation of Death. 


A Scientific and Philosophic Study of the 
Drink Question. 
By AXEL GUSTAFSON. 

‘*It is the necessary handbook for all who have to 
deal with the drink question, whether they incline t 
one extreme or the other, and it discusses the subject 
without me or pre judice. It practically exhausts 
the e subject. joston Advertiser. 

I2mo, cloth, 213 pp., $1.00, post free. 


The Two Books of 


Nature and Revelation 
Collated. 
By GEO. D. ARMSTRONG, D.D. 
** A keen, searching criticism of the higher cri ticism 


and the theory of evolution. The author writes with 
fairness and candor, and evinces a thorough knowledge 


of his subject. His attack is one of the strongest yet 

made, and his views are skilfully defended and we 

worth consideration.”’—/nterior, Chicago. 

12mo, cloth, 102 pp., Illustrated. With Co- 

pious Index of over 300 Subject Ref- 

erences. 50 cents, post free. 
Emergency Notes. 

What to Do in Accidents and Sudden Ill- 
ness Till the Doctor Comes. 

BY 
GLENTWORTH R. BUTLER,A.M., M.D. 


** A valuable book of reference in any household.’’— 
New York Sun. 

‘* An excellent summary of good and quick methods.” 
—Boston Post 

“A euinnetetiiens of practical knowledge.”’—Zuth- 
evan Evangelist. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
TANDARD DICTIONARY. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS ON 


From THE OUTLOOK. 


New York, Feb, 10, 1894. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


The last few years have witnessed a notable in- 
crease in the number of dictionaries. In the good 
old days, that are not so very old, either, there were 
but two dictionaries in general use in the United 
States. If a man did not ‘‘follow Webster” he 
‘followed Worcester.*’ There were thus only two 
courts of appeal in cases lexicographical, and each 
disputant regarded his own court as supreme, not 
to say infallible. Thishappy simplicity no longer 
exists. First came the Webster's International, to 
show how immensely superior a revision might be 
to the old, dearly beloved Unabridged. Then came 
that splendid piece of book-making, the Century 
Dictionary. For those who were content simply 
with the A B C’s of their mother tongue, and were 
willing to bequeath the rest of the alphabet to their 
posterity, there also came along by imperceptible 
degrees that monumental mass of learning, a New 
English Dictionary. There have also appeared the 
Imperial, the Encyclopedic, and Stormonth, among 
English works. And now comes another candidate 
for public favor, a Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language. 


The Latest Dictionary Ought Always to 


be the Best. 


It can, and must, take advantage of all the work 
that has gone intothe making of other lexicons. 
The new dictionary must be to a large extent the 
result of comparing, criticizing, and improving the 
older dictionaries. Almost every one has found in- 
complete or unsatisfactory definitions in his favorite 
dictionary. Itis the business of the makers of a 
new dictionary to remedy these defects. The new 
dictionary cannot only take advantage of the mis- 
takes and the successes of the old, but it has the 
benefit of the lapse of time and the incidental 
changes in language and in the arts and sciences. 
A new dictionary, therefore, which is not in many 
ways an improvement on its predecesors has fallen 
short of its opportunities. . . . 

In the older dictionaries a confusing mass of 
etymological information and of obsolete meanings 
often follows the vocabulary word. The Standard 
has rightly inverted this order, placed the living, 
vital definition first, and put unusual or archaic 
meanings at the end, with brief etymology. For a 
dictionary dealing with the history of words this 
would be inappropriate; for a popular lexicon it is 
assuredly right, and 


This Feature Will Save Much Time and 
' Vexation to Busy People. 


Another good feature is the plan of classifying 
under a general group-name very comprehensive 
vocabularies, thus making reference and compari- 
son easy. An instance of this is the elaborate list 
of coins, embracing all important ancient and 
modern coins, with their value in American and 
English money; another instance is the list of varie- 
ties under the word apple, including over three 
hundred names, with brief cescriptions. An anal- 
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ogous feature, however, is not so commendable: 
that of giving a prefix or combining form—e. g., 
amphi—and ‘‘running in’ scores of the combina- 
tions in a solid paragraph. This undoubtedly saves 
space and makes possible the Standard’s 


Unrivaled Fulness of Vocabulary, 


but it makes reference difficult and trying to eye- 
sight, and gives a somewhat confused appearance 
to an otherwise handsome page. However, when 
one has finally run down the word, and found it ‘‘in 
the dictionary,” having looked for it in vain in other 
? dictionaries, the uppermost feeling is one of satis- 
faction. 

Considering this dictionary in the light of the re- 
quirements of the average dictionary-user (who 
consults a dictionary for—1, spelling; 2, pronuncia- 
tion; 3, definition), we find that there has been an 
attempt to forward the cause of spelling reform. ... 

As to pronunciation, the new dictionary uses a 
‘* scientific alphabet” in respelling words. This 
alphabet has had the approval of numerous learned 
bodies, and with it delicate shades of pronunciation 
can undoubtedly be indicated with great nicety. .. . 


The Definitions are, as a Rule, Models of 
Terse and Perspicuous English. 


A comparison of the Standard’s definitions with 
those of its principal predecessors shows an im- 
provement in very many cases, either in the direc- 
tion of greater clearness or of sharper distinctions. 
As aninstance of the first-named quality, take this 
picked at random from one of the larger diction- 
aries now on the market: ‘‘ Ampere. The unit em- 
ployed in measuring the strength of an electrical 
current. It is the current flowing in the unit of 
time, in a wire having unit resistance, one ohm, and 
between the two ends of which the unit difference 
of potentials, one volt, is maintained.’ And this 
from the Standard: ‘‘ Ampere. The practical unit 
of electric-current strength; such a current as 
would be given with an electromotive force of one 
volt through a wire having a resistance of one 
ohm.’ And in the way of closer distinctions may 





VOLUME Il. 


be mentioned Anarchist 1 and 2, bringing out the 
difference between the violent and the philosophical 
Anarchist; also, definition 8 of bad, in the sense of 
severe, as “a bad cold,” a sense which all the other 
dictionaries have curiously overlooked. A good 
deal of space is devoted to careful and helpful defi- 
nition of synonyms; an example may be seen under 
the word class. 
That perplexing subject, the 


Compounding of Words, has Received 
More Scientific Treatment than 
in any Other Dictionary. 


Whatever one may think of the practice of using 
the hyphen so freely as it is here employed, one can- 
not question the soundness of the principles on 
which its use is defended, nor fail to admire the 
consistency and the microscopic fidelity with which 
they are applied. For the first time, a dictionary is 
now printed in which words are solidified, hyphened, 
or separated with consistency and for valid 
reason. s 

In form the book is a large quarto, substantially 
bound, and is printed in small but very clear type; 
the vocabulary words are in a heavy boldface 
letter, with foreign and obsolete words in a size 
smaller, though the average reader will scarcely 
notice the difference; the illustrative quotations are 
in minute type, but they are not too numerous, and 
are thoroughly well chosen, with complete refer- 
ences to chapter, page, and publisher; the woodcut 
illustrations are numerous, and often very helpful, 
while the colored plates are, in addition, handsome 
artistically; the paper 4s thin but strong, and the 
presswork excellent; the proof-reading is exceed- 
ingly well done. 


The Book Bears Evidence of Immense and 

Painstaking Labor, 
and if the completed work carries out the promise 
of the first volume, it will prove of exceptional 
value to all who have need of a dictionary that is 
thoroughly modern, encyclopedic in its scope, and 
yet sufficiently concise to be convenient of refer- 
ence. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Where no agent is found, address the publishers. 





Published in Two Volumes, Best Russia 
Leather with 


Denison Patent Reference Index. 


or Morocco Binding, 


Bound Also in One Volume 
(Weight Over 17 Pounds). 
Price, $12 to $22. 


Descriptive Circular Sent Free; Large Prospectus, 
10 Cts. Vol, 1. Now Ready. Vol. fl. Soon. 
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‘*“THE VOICE” 


A First-Class Family 
Newspaper. 


TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION. 


Forty-Eight Columns Each Week, Full 
of Matter of Interest to All. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY, FREE. i 





| 
EpiTtor NEw York ‘‘ INDEPENDENT”: ‘‘ ‘The {I 
Voice’ is bright, fresh, and strong.” 


I. H. SEELyE, Pres. Amherst College : ‘‘ ‘The ii 
Voice’ is invaluable for the proper understand- 
ing of the current temperance movement.” 









** THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF INEBRIETY”: i 
*** The Voice’ is vigorous, aggressive, em- 
phatic, and eminently fair in controversy.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Subscription, One Dollar Per Year. 








Address Publishers “THE VOICE,” 
80 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A PROMISING INVESTMENT. 


How it will pay; why it will pay; whom it will 
pay; when it will pay, and how long it will pay, 
are questions only correctly answered in the most 
glowing, promising terms as regards Prohibition. 
The commercial value of Prohibition; Prohibition 
and the Wage-Workers; the Profits of Prohibition, 
all of which to be had must be voted for, are 
treated fully and clearly—the whole matter—in 
‘““THE ECONOMICS OF PROHIBITION,” a 
book written ina bright, popular style, by JAMES 
C. FERNALD, It is full of illustrations, making ar- 
guments plain toany one who can read the English 
language. It gives the most recent facts and applies 
them tothe latest phases of the great labor problem. 
‘* The book is unanswerable. . . . We go further, 
and say that its temper is good. We have not only 
to do a great work, but we are to doit in just the 
right way and with just the right spirit. At this 
point Prohibitionists sometimes fail. Without hes- 
itation or reserve, we commend the positions taken 
in this volume. Zhey are true.”—The Morning 
Star, Boston. ‘‘It is an overwhelming argument 
for Prohibition on economic grounds.” —JA/ichigan 
Christian Advocate. 








The book is a 12mo, cloth-bound ; has over 600 
pages, with an index of nearly 800 topical refer- 
ences, and fifty pages of valuable statistical tables. 
Price, $1.50, post-free. =) 
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